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Books of Rare Merit | 


Are MAURY’S Geographies, — always accurate — al- 
ways prompt in recognition of important changes. They 
have all new States and Territories of the U. S.,—give 
official final figures of 1890 census, etc. 

If you want Readers the brightest, the most attractive 
in text and illustrations, the most acceptable to teachers 
and pupils, and the cheapest, you should use HOLMES’ 
New Readers. 

If you are looking for modern Arithmetics, presenting 
best methods and best classified work, get VENABLE’S 
New Arithmetics. 


Concerning these popular text- books, or CLARENDON 


DICTIONARY, GILDERSLEEVE’S LaTIN, etc., etc., with prices}: 


Porter & (Soates’ ducational Cories, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in Enelish, 
Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference vo 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 


and terms of introduction,— write to us, also asking fOF| subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 


our general Descriptive Catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 
For sale by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. ‘ 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WESTERN AGENCY: New ENGLAND AGENCY: 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL PEHNS 


STANDARD BRANDS 
YIAN. | SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic Action, 
Medium Point. Medium in Flexibility. 


Samples and Prices sent to the Principals and Superintendents of Schools 
on application. 


PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS, 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


DON 
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Just Adopted. 


In competition with other books, BRAND’S GOOD HEALTH FOR 


CHILDREN and HEALTH LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS bave 
been adopted by the State Board for exclusive use in all the Primary, Intermediate, 
and Common Schools, with most of the classes of the Grammar Schools, of the Srare 


or CaRoOLina. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER. | 


Copy for examination with reference to 
Price, . . . 25 cents. Gar 10 cents. 


THROMPSON, BROWN c& 


FROM REV. ROBERT HEBERT QUICK. 


21 JANUARY, 1891, ERLSWooD CoTTAGF, REDHILL, SuURREY. 
My Dear Sir :-—Hearty thanks for * Lessons in Number.” I am very glad 
indeed that the difficult task of giving young children right notions of numbers (a 


’ matter of great importance) is now so intelligently brought about. 


Very truly yours R. H, QUICK. 
Francis Esq. 


oo., Publishers, Boston. 


YOU 


The Annoyance and Vexation that 


Education” and send 16 cts. in stamps 


DIXON’S PENCILS 


THE LEADS ARE TOUGH AND SMOOTH, 
AND IN THE LONG RUN THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST YOU CAN USE. 


If you are not already familiar with their merits, mention ‘‘ Journal of 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, . . Jersey City, N. J. 


REALIZE 


You will be Free From by Using 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 

Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


my MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 to $500 each. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 


CAS AND CAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
I~ Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


3 CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, ge 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


SPECIALTY LAPORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


&@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 

We make a speciality of the products from the 


Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Ib 


Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U, & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY. 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO BAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington St., Boston. 


C j iti Both Ancient and Modern, 
urlosities Bought. Soild, or Exchanged. 
Indian Implements of War from any country, Scalps, 
Skulls, Stone, Bone or Wood Idols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow point Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Min- 
eral specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Cale- 
donia, Australia, and the United States. Correspond- 
ence solicited. NATHAN JOSEPH & CO, 
eow 641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


School House, 


Church and Hall 


VENTILATION 


which we maintain is the process of removing vitiated air 
and supplying fresh air (which may be warm or cool, as de- 
sired) in its stead. 

Our twenty years’ experience enables us to do the above in 
a practical manner. and we guarantes all our work to satisfy 
the most exacting demands of the MASSACHUSETTS 
DISTRICT POLICE. Cases where other wheels have 
proved abortive receive our special attention. 


THE BARNEY VENTILATING FAN CO,, 


Ventilating Engineers and Contractors, 
70 Pearl St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
J. E. BARNEY, Manager, ooo eow 


Face View, 


School Officers, Teachers, 


AND ALL PURCHASERS OF 


chool Furniture, Blackboards, School Apparatus, — 
Kindergarten Material, “tv School Supplies, 


Are invited to call at 352 Washington Street, Boston, and examine the full stock, 
including the best assortment of 


MAPS and GLOBES 


To be found in New Engiand; together with E. L. KeELLoGa’s full line of Teachers’ Books, and the Publi- 
cations of ELDREDGE & Bro. of Philadelphia. 


J. i. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Sarsaparilla 


Stands at the head of all blood med- 
icines. This position it has secured 
by its intrinsic merit, sustained by 
the opinion of leading physicians, 
and by the certi®eates of thousands 
who have suecessfully tested its 
remedial worth. No other medicine 
so effectually 


CURES 


Scrofula, boils, pimples, rheumatism, eca- 
tarrh, and all other blood diseases. 

“There can be no question as to the supe- 
riority of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla over all other 
blood-purifiers. If this was not the case, the 
demand for it, instead of increasing yearly, 
would have ceased long ago, like so many 
other blood medicines I could name.”’— 
F. L. Nickerson, Druggist, 75 Chelsea st., 
Charlestown, Mass. 

“Two years ago I was troubled with salt- 
rheum, It was all over my body, and noth- 
ing the doctors did for me was of any 
avail. At last I took four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and was completely cured. 
I can sincerely recommend it as a splendid 
blood-purifier.”’"—J. Burt, Upper Keswick, 
New Brunswick. 

“My sister was afflicted with a severe 
case of > 


SCROFULA 


Our doctor recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
as being the best blood blood-purifier within 
his experience. We gave her this medicine, 
and a complete cure was the result.” — 
Wm. O. Jenkins, Deweese, Neb. 

“When a boy I was troubled with a blood 
disease which manifested itself in sores on 
the legs. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla being recom- 
mended, I took a number of bottles, and was 
cured. I have never since that time had 
a recurrence of the complaint.” —J. C. 
Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 

“IT was cured of Scrofula by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”"—John C. Berry, Deer- 
field, Mo. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists, Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


Slated and Renovated 
with Aeme Liquid Sslat- 
ing ; also, Slated Paper 


applied over old surface 
S C 00 ac Oal @| Prices reasonable. Sam 
plestree. Liquid Slating 


sold for private use. 


24 Portland J. BD. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Formerly with 
AMERICAN TABLET (CO. 


14 years experience. 
LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 
1891 Models. 4 Styles. 

\ 
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THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE Co. 
1026 ARCH S¥ PHILADELPHIA, PA| 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
8 Somerset 8t., BOSTON, 


STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
. Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


Mannfactured by 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


The International Hotel, 


NIACARA FALLS, N. Y., 


Is now under the management of Mr.URIAH WELCH 
of New York City. 


This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg- 
est, and is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara. 
From many of its rooms,—as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 


AU communications relating to the International 
should be addressed to URIAH WELCH, NIAGARA 
FALLS, N. Y. 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after 2 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, O. 
(Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN. ] 


New Enaland Bureau of Gducation. 


TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


If any reader of the Journat should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at “/ty dollars per day, he would have to teach a hundred 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have been secured to its members 
by the New EncLtanD BUREAU OF EpucaTIONn 
during the administration | AN ARITHMETICAL of its present manager. 
These thousands of | EXAMPLE SOLVED. teachers have been by us 
placed in positions in ev- ery State and Territory, 
and abroad, Vow is the time to register for Autumn vacancies. No charge to school 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address : 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Musical, far sounding, hly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools: Churches, &e. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826- 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ohurches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, F-rms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catal sent Free. 

WANDUZEN & TIFT, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y- 


COLLEGES 
A CADEMYT 


and ROE B ELLS. 
DETECTIVE] 


ITY to act as Private Detective under our it- 
Structions, Send stamp for particulars. 
WASHINGTON DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
8t Lm] Box 787, Washington, Ioud. 


100 SONGS for 2-ct. stamp. Home & Youth, Cadiz, 0- 
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the true kindergarten did not turn play into work nor 
work into play, but that it furnished a very ingenious 
graded course of school work, which developed in the 
child an interest in doing serious tasks, but at the same 
time preserved in the gentlest manner the delicate indi- 
viduality of the young pupil,—then the kindergarten 
began to commend itself to all wise educators as a sort of 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


THE BETHLEHEM MEETING. 


The Addresses Read Before the American 
Institute of Instruction, 


(Abstracts prepared either by the Author or from their Papers 
by George Parker Winship.) 


THE TWO ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
National Commissioner of Education. 


There are two contradictions in education, the first 
arising from the necessity of the teacher to be conserva- 
tive and radical at the same time in methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline, because the teacher is obliged to re- 
strain the native impulses of the pupil and induce rational 
habits in place of caprice, and yet on the other hand lead 
him to see the desirableness of the new habits. He tries 
also to replace the pupil’s view of the world. by a more 
scientific view founded on wider observation and the long 
experience of the human race. And yet he is bound to 
lead the youth under his charge to acquire the new intel- 
lectual view by his own activity and by this preserve and 
develop his individuality. The German educators are 
noteworthy as inclining to the extreme of the developing 
method, while the Anglo-Saxon peoples, wherever they 
are found, tend towards the other extreme of mechanical 
method and lay great stress on external authority, both in 
the discipline of the school and in the conduet of the 
studies. Hence, it comes that the memory is often taxed 
more than the understanding in our American schools. 
But the good side of our system is to be found in our 
strict mechanical discipline, which trains the youth to 
subordinate himself to order and to work industriously in 
classes. He learns, in short, to combine with his fellow- 
men. This makes the average common school in Amer- 
ica an excellent training in civics or in citizenship. 

The second contradiction in education is found in the 
necessity to train the youth for business and for the 
special accomplishments that are to enable him to make a 
living, and on the other hand the higher necessity to give 
him general culture and fit him to live with his fellow- 
men and participate in the rich inheritance of civilization. 

Thus arise two tendencies, one leading toward special 
arts and trades, and making the school more and more 
like an apprenticeship, and the other tendency leading to 
the culture studies which have no direct bearing on one’s 
special vocation in daily life. The school must have both 
of these tendencies properly balanced, but the balance 
changes from epoch to epoch, and now one and now the 
other extreme must be pushed. It often happens that a 
really good device in education is first recommended on 
wrong grounds. For example, the kindergarten was 
commended on the ground that it utilized the children’s 

play for serious ends. But that seemed to wise educators 


wrong because play itself has a use of its own in develop- 
ing the sense of personality in the child. To turn work 
into play, on the other hand, is a serious mistake, for it 
prevents the development of the secondary and deeper 
personality which feels satisfaction in subordinating itself 


transition from the education of the family to the more 
severe education of the school as it is and has been. 


place in common school education, was at first defended on 
the preposterous ground that it is educative in the same 
sense that arithmetic, geography, grammar, and natural 
science are educative. It was distrusted by all teachers 
who had studied what is called the educational value of 
the several branches of study; for it was known that 
arithmetic and mathematics open the windows of the soul 
that look out upon matter and motion, while grammar 
opens a window that shows the operations and logical 
structure of the mind itself. Geography shows the social 
structure of society in its work of obtaining food, clothing, 
and shelter by division of labor and the collection and 
distribution of the products of labor through commerce. 
History shows the higher selves of man as organized into 
institutions,—man’s self as family, as civil society, as 
nation, and as chureb, each of these realizing man’s higher 
rational self in such a manner as to reinforce the puny 
individual. The insight into the educative value of these 
general school studies caused the plea for manual train- 
ing at first to be slighted because of the evident absurdity 
of its claim to an educative value of the same kind as the 
studies that open the windows of the soul. But when it 
came to be considered later that modern civilization rests 
on productive industry, and that it uses the machine for 
its instrument and emancipates human beings from drudg- 
ery by making them into directors of machines, which in- 
crease the productive power of labor one hundred and a 
thousand fold, then it was seen that it is well to have all chil- 
dren educated to understand the construction and manage- 
ment of machines. The manual training school bad hit by 
happy accident on the exact course of study to teach pupils 
the construction of machines out of wood and iron. This 
necessity of our civilization to have in its schools a study 
of the genesis of machinery makes sure the general addi- 
tion to the common school course of study of what is called 
manual training. But it is important that there shall not 
be any injury done to the culture studies by curtailment 
on account of these new studies. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BY CHARLES W. HILL, BOWDITCH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Partly, no doubt, because the grammar school touches 
the life of the community at so many points, it has, in re- 
cent times, come under criticism from all sorts of critics. 
The carpenter wonders why a boy in the grammar school 
should not find the contents of a plank as readily as he 
ean himself. The banker is amazed that the boy he has 
taken into his office fresh from some grammar school 
eannot add as quickly and as accurately as his clerk, who 
has not been to school for years, and who has done noth- 
ing in the mean time but add. The merchant does not 
find his young book-keeper, fresh from the schools, quite 
up in all the best methods of counting-house computations, 
and hastens to express the wish that our grammar schools 
could be made to be of some practical use. The young 
correspondence clerk sometimes trips in his English, and 
his employer wonders why a boy, in any grade of schools 
where grammar is taught, cannot at least learn to express 
himself correctly. Some excellent physicians feel sure 
that our grammar schools are responsible for much of the 
sickness in the community, and fearlessly discharge their 
duty by advising anxious mothers to remove delicate, 


So manual training, which has been pleading for a 


finds large numbers of young men and women who have 
been, for a short time, perhaps, connected with some 
grammar school, yielding to the evil influences which have 
surrounded them from birth, and, forgetting all that has 
dragged downward in spite of the school’s uplifting power, 
exclaims, “ Behold in these ruined lives the work of your 
schools.” The ecclesiastic, failing to find his own peculiar 
theology taught in the schools, hastens to denounce them 
as heartless and Godless. 

If, after fair practice, the boy who has had a good 
grammar school training cannot measure boards for the 
carpenter, add for the banker, compute for the merchant, 
and write his correspondence correctly, and if, after fair 
investigation, it shall be found to be the school which 
causes the ill-health of our young people and leads them 
into vice and crime, or if it does not positively lead away 
therefrom, and if it can be shown that the influence of 
sehool life in this grade is irreligious, or if it fails to in- 
culeate the great principles of morality and religion, then 
the carpenter, the banker, the doctor, the philanthropist, 
and the theologian have a right to criticise. 

What, then, is the work done in the grammar schools ? 
Coming to the grammar school with the responsiveness, 
enthusiasm, and aequirement born of the kindergarten 
spirit and primary school methods, what does the child 
get in the next six years? For two years more the work 
of the primary school is carried on, the same in kind, ad- 
vancing as the child’s powers strengthen. One new sub- 
ject,—geography,—usually awaits him on entering the 
grammar school. This is not now made a burdensome . 
study, but the child’s interest and thought are awakened 
by reading and observation. In connection with his geog- 
raphy, the little student continues to observe the life of 
plants and animals, and sees more of the operations of 
nature than he was able to observe with his primary 
school eyes. His stories, written from pictures seen, 
journeys taken, home life, and school surroundings, show 
a developing power of thought and exprersion. His 
knowledge of words grows under the wise direction of his 
teacher, and he feels the joy of making new acquaintances 
among them. In his use of numbers he begins to see 
something more of the reasons for his operations, and to 
enjoy them accordingly. He begins to have power to 
express his knowledge of form by means of drawing, and, 
if wisely taught, to find delight in the attempt. And so 
the first period of grammar school life glides happily into 
the second. In entering upon the second two years, he 
will, in some respects, take a new departure. New sub- 
jects demand his attention, and new difficulties lie in his 
pathway, in meeting which he will be thrown more upon 
his own resources, and his power to reason and think will 
be developed accordingly, The teacher is not indifferent 
to these difficulties, but wisely does not desire to remove 
them from the path of her pupil or to blind him to their 
existence. Fractions now test the teacher’s skill and the 
child’s patience, but, as now taught, this subject is fast 
losing its terror and children are led to see that in mas- 

tering the fundamental rules of arithmetic there is little 

left that is new to be learned about fractions, yet patient 

practice is needed before facility in their use is acquired ; 

but the days, as they pase, are developing power and skill, 

and enjoyment, too. 

The language work approaches technical grammar, but 

the steps are now so well graded and follow each other 

so naturally, that the pupil, coming to explore the intri- 

cacies of our conglomerate language, does not have to 

cross the Sahara of meaningless words and forms so 

familiar to our school days. The underlying facts of 

geography begin to interest. The pupil is taught the re- 

lation of mountains and rivers, of climate and life, of 

natural resources, and the occupations of men and the 

conditions of human life. He learns that it is not by 

accident that here is a city whose commerce whitens every 

sea, and there is one whose manufactured products reach 


candy-eating, party-going daughters, at once, from the 


for rational purposes. But when it was discovered that 


unhealthy atmosphere of the school. The humanitarian 


every civilized land« The great rivers of the ocean are 
subjects of delightful study, and he learns that the ever 
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variable winds are subject to laws which ean be under- 
stood, somewhat, even by himself. The pupil’s reading 
broadens, and history begins to unfold to him her treas- 
ures. He will, in his own way and with the limitations 
of childhood, people the world of the past with the men 
and women who made history, and will catch some 
glimpses, not only of what has been, but of some of the 
reasons therefor. And so, almost before the child or the 
teacher is aware, the pupil is ready for the last stage in 
the grammar school course. 

This is more than a mere continuation of what has gone 
before. The pupil has learned to reason and think to 
some purpose. His arithmetic takes on more practical 
forms ; he learns business methods, gets glimpses of what 
the higher mathematics have in store for him, and makes 
discoveries of better ways of doing what, in earlier stages, 
was hard and laborious. He reasons more clearly stil) 
about geographical facts, and gets some foretaste of the 
revelations with which astronomy is to delight him as he 
goes on. History broadens out. He looks beyond the 
boarders of his own country and learns that American 
history is but the continuation of the history of England 
under the Tudors and Stewarts. Civil government inter- 
ests him. Physics, studied by experiment, awakens still 
more his power of observation and challenges his powers 
of expression, and thus quickens his mental life. And so 
the six years of the grammar school course come to 


a close. 


could some of the burdenr, disproportionately laid upon 


of study, with the school year gradually shortening at 
both ends, with an increasing number of holidays, is tax- 
ing the skill and power of our best teachers in the gram- 
mar schools. 

With these conditions, if this grade of schools is to do 
its work even fairly well, there has come to be an imper- 
ative necessity that the number of pupils .to a teacher 
should be considerably reduced. Whatever may have 
been the case with former methods of instruction in the 
grammar schools, with our present methods there is no 
reason why there should be any considerable difference 
between the grammar school and the high school in this 
regard. There certainly is no reason why, as in Boston 
the number of pupils to a teacher in the grammar schools 
should be to the number in the high schools as fifty-six to 
thirty-five. Neither is there any reason why, with the 
present requirements of preparation and skill, there 
should be any considerable difference in the pay of the 
two grades. If the grammar school is to do its best work, 
the woik and pay of its teachers must be arranged upon a 
scale so liberal as to enable it to retain its best teachers in 
its own ranks, and no longer be obliged to make them its 
contribution, in part, to the grades above. 

The work now done in the grammar school, whether 


What has been accomplished? Such a knowledge of done there or elsewhere, is a necessary part of a liberal 
the principles of arithmetic and ability to apply them as education ; if obtained in a grammar school, the work is 


lay the foundation for skill in business operations and for 


the study of the higher mathematies. A fair knowledge |——— —-----_-_ 


of the nations of men, the countries they inhabit, and tle 
resources at their command, with some ability to reason 
upon geographical facts. A knowledge of correct gram- 
matical forms, and a tendency, at least, toward their use. 
Some acquaintance with our best authors, a growing 
taste for good reading, and a fair degree of skill and cor 
rectness in the expression of thought. A considerable 
knowledge of the history of our own country, a glance at 
contemporaneous history the other side of the water, with 
some ideas of historical cause and effect. Ability to read 
and render common music at sight. An eye and hand 
able to detect and correct glaring inaccuracies in drawing 
Power to make observations and deductions in regard to 
the more obvious facts of nature and experience. By 
provision of special law in most of the states, the effects 
of the use of narcotics and stimulants have been taught in 
connection with the study of physiology. 

Owing to peculiar conditions in the great work of char 
acter building and the education of the moral nature. 
there is laid upon the American grammar school a bur. 
den and a privilege, such as is laid upon no other grade. 
and upon this grade in no other land. All unknown to 
the busy world, often unrecognized by the parent, and 
perhaps unrealized by the pupil, faithful teachers are 
doing this work, so wisely and so well, that, with compar- 
atively few exceptions, the pupils who complete the gram- 
mar course go out into the world to lead upright, useful, 
worthy lives. 

In the face of a recent very positive statement that it 
is impossible to ascertain what is done in an average 
grammar school, I assume that, in this imperfect sketch, 
a fair statement has been made of the work done in such 
a school. It certainly can be no more difficult to deter- 
mine what is represented by a diploma from our well 
organized grammar schools than it is to ascertain what a 
diploma from Harvard University, with its different 
courses of study, now represents. It is said that the 
courses leading to graduation from the grammar school in 
different cities are not alike. They are certainly as 
nearly alike us are those of different colleges conferring 
the same degrees. 

What does the grammar school contribute to a liberal 
education? Six years of intelligent, faithful work, re- 
sulting in the necessary, fandamental acquirements which 
have been noted; the development of a love for study 
which will carry those who ought to do so on into ad- 
vanced work, and a degree of mentaland moral discipline 
for which the grade has not always had due credit. 
Taking the age of the pupils into account, there is no 
better training in correct habits of thought anywhere 
along the line than may be found én the higher classes of 
our best grammar schools. 


better done than if obtained elsewhere. The grammar 


EpMUND J, J AmEs, Pr.D., 
President University of Pennsylvania, 


school is doing all it can do, and any farther addition to 
its work must involve a corresponding subtraction. What 
shall be taken out, even for those who are to make pro- 
fessional life their aim? But the grammar school is not 
a professional school. Its work is not to be judged chiefly 
by its capacity to fit for professional life. Were it true, 
as itis not, that it stands in the way and is a hindrance 
in getting a liberal education, it would by no means be 
settled that it ought essentially to change its courses or 
its methods. 

Keseutial as is the work of the grammar school in ac- 
quiring a liberal education, it has a far greater work than 
fitting its bright boys and girls for college. It is to fit 
the great masses gathered into its embrace for American 
citizenship. It is to take these multitudes as it finds 
them, of diverse nationalities and antagonistic religious 
faiths, sometimes from homes of ignorance and vice, 
where all law and restraint are hated and where exist all 
forms of old world prejudice. These children are to be 
taken with those from our happier homes and in our pri- 
mary and grammar schools, where the burden of this 
great work very considerably rests, are to be so molded 
and fused into a oneness born of mutual respect that they 
shall be able to live together as American citizens, and 
together transmit to the generations yet to come our 


These contributions to a liberal education furnished by 
the grammar school might be made of still greater value 


this grade, be lightened. The ever lengthening courses past. 


' Christian civilization with all its blessings, and so save 
from subversion and extinction that intellectual and spiritual 


With the grave responsibilities of this molding and 
shaping work upon us, we have a right to claim a cordial 
recognition of the difficulties and perplexities in our way, 
and a fair appreciation of the results of our efforts, on the 
part of those in the high places above us. Let us keep 
these grammar schools true to their mission as the people's 
schools, fitting in them, to the best of our ability, for the 
higher grades and for professional life, but realizing that 
we succeed or fail as we prepare, or fail to prepare, the 
children of the masses of the people for the great duties, 
privileges, and responsibilities of God-fearing, law-abid- 
ing, American citizenship. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL. 


BY BEV. WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, 
President of Bowdoin College. 


There are two ways in which we may try to teach boys 
and gitls to do right. One way is to fill the memory 
with a list of virtues, a catalogue of duties, and a compen- 
dium of moral philosophy. This is easy. But it fails to 
get at the real boys and girls. They forget the rules ; cr 
they misapply them ; or they lug them in on every occa- 
sion, and so become prigs and prudes. 

The better way; the only way that can accomplish 
much, is to train the will in habits. This is harder. 
There is no textbook from which to teach it. You can- 


| not assign lessons, hold examinations, or give rank. But 


the results of this training go deeper than any book can 
reach; they abide in the structure of the scholar’s chai- 
acter long after lessons are forgotten ; they determine his 
conduct years after rank-books have vanished in smoke 
and ashes. 

The distinctive characteristic of the new education is 
that from the kindergarten to the university it insists on 
activity instead of passivity ; giving out instead of taking 
in; doing work instead of merely learning lessons ; exer- 
cising the mental muscles, instead of simply overloading 
the mental stomach. The teaching of morality should 
take advantage of this method. Ethical theory today is 
returning to the position of Aristotle, and teachers of 
morals should heed these words of the master, ‘‘ We ac- 
quire the virtues by doing the acts. We become builders 
by building ; and so by doing just acts we become just, 
and by doing acts of temperance and courage we become 
temperate and courageous. It is by our conduct in our 
intercourse with others that we become righteous or un- 
righteous.” 

The problem of moral education in our public schools 
isto be solved, not by introducing lessons from a text- 
book or exhortations by the teacher into the already over- 
crowded curriculum, but by securing teachers who will 
require the scholars to do every piece of schoolwork well ; 
to treat every schoolmate considerately and kindly ; and 
to cherish the welfare and honor of the scheol loyally and 
devotedly. The school should train the scholars in the 
virtues of work, and impart to them the habit of doing 
work well for the pride they take in it, and the love they 
have for it. Punctuality, the habit of making prepara- 
tion in advance and being always on time; orderliness, 
the habit of doing things in proper form; neatness, the 
habit of making work beautiful ; concentration, the habit 
of putting one’s whole might into his work ; perseverance, 
the habit of sticking to work until it is mastered; thor- 
oughness, the habit of making every piece of work one 
does the very best that he can do; these virtues of work 
the wise teacher, by example, counsel, reproof, encourage- 
ment, and commendation, can incorporate into the struc 

ture of the scholar’s will; and these habits of doing work 
well are the foundation of all usefulness and honor. 

One great obstacle stands in the way of this cultivation 
of habits of thorough, steady, conscientious work in our 
public schools. That is a method of examination which 
is edacationally a blunder, psychologically an absurdity, 

morally an injustice. To cram pupils at the end of a 
term or year, and then see how much memorized matter 
they can disgorge into an examination paper is as absurd 
® test of mental power and mental progress as if one 
were to test an athlete's capacity by staffing him with 


wealth which has come down to us as the heirs of all the 
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food for a few days and then examining him by means of 
the stomach-pump. 

The work done in exercises connected with the regular 
lessons should be kept on file in every school. The in- 
spection of this work should be an important part of the 
examination of school, teacher, and scholar. The knowl- 
edge that their work is to be inspected, and that their 
promotion is to depend largely upon it, will encourage 
them to do work with promptness, orderliness, neatnees, 
and thoroughness ; just as the method of relying chiefly 
on a final examination of memorized matters promotes 
superficiality, haste, sham, artifice, deception, and con- 
fusion. Insist on the evidence of faithful work through. 
out the year, instead of the transfe: to an examination 
paper of hurried sentences in the flarry of excitement 
after a period of unnatural strain, and you will do much 
to make our schools nurseries of thoroughness and integ- 
rity which are the virtues of work and the foundations of 
character, instead of nurseries of superficiality and sham, 
which are the vices of work and the ruin of character. 

The habit of doing one’s work well is not the whole of 
morality, but it is the heart and core of morality. With- 
out this habit no combination of other virtues and graces 
can give the character, solidity, and strength. On this 
as a foundation, the other virtues may be securely laid. 
The one-sided education which has neglected bodily health 
and moral habits for the sake of merely intellectual attain- 
ments, has been responsible for nearly all the criticism 
that has been passed on our pub'ic school system. Train 
the pupils of these schools to do hard mental work, 
promptly, neatly, with all their might, and to the best 
of their ability, and they will be fitted for any sphere of 
life ; ready to take hold of any kind of honest work ; and 
qualified to assume the duties and responsibilities of mem- 
bership in the social and industrial order, and of citizen- 
ship in church and state. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
EDUCATION. 


EDMUND J. JAMES, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Teachers are enlisted in a work of fundamental impor- 
portance to the individual and to the race, to society in 
general, and to one’s country. Popular education has 
become of prime necessity to our civilization and to edu- 
cation as it is to-day. The professional teacher is an in- 
dispensable requisite. The teacher was never more digni- 
fied and honored than now. The class which is coming 
to form the aristocracy of the community in this country 
is the educated educating class. Education is coming 
to be recognized as one of the great and permanent 
interests in life, as far-reaching as politics or religion. 
Edueation everywhere demands and receives more public 
money than any other administrative branch, save the 
military and the courts. In any city the budget shows 
that the schools are the largest single item. Religious 
denominations are vying in the effort to systematically 
enlarge and multiply their educational organizations. 
Private individuals are showing unheard of interest in 
and appreciation of this subject. Associations of individ- 
uals are working” astonishing results in educational re- 
form. Perhaps the best sign of all is the rapidly iocreas- 
ing number of different kinds of educational institutions. 
We are coming to realize that wherever there is an art 
there must be a method of training suitable to that art; 
that there must be a science underlying, which may be 
made the basis of intelligent training. 

The fundamental object of an American system of 
education from the economic and social point of view 
is the fullest possible development and training of 
all forms of ability, mental, moral, and zsthetic, find- 
able, or cultivatable in the American peop'e. This 
means the development of all useful types of ability in 
in all individuals. The educational policy of the country 
should call forth and train all the resources of the human 
being. It should excite and develop all the various forms 
of faculty. The greatest distinction between barbarism 
and civilization lies in the fact that in the latter society 
there is an opportunity for utilizing vastly more types of 
ability than in the former. There is the same difference, 
in a lesser degree, between ancient civilization and our 


own. If this be true, then one of the objects of an edu- 
cational system is the systematic and thorough exploration 
and cultivation of the wide range of human faculties to 
be found in our society. 

Our common schools should teach not only the absolute 
minimum, not merely impart that instruction which every 
child should have, but should engage in the exploring 
work, i.e. the curriculum should assist in discovering the 
capabilities of children, and in furnishing them assistance 
in developing these. Manual training will not hurt any 
pupil, while its introduction may reveal unsuspected tastes 
and abilities in boys now classed as hopeless dullards or in- 
corrigible idlers. The revealing powers of such instruction 
are simply marvelous. It may be costly in one sense, but in 
the real sense, it is wonderfully cheap. Many other fea- 
tures share this advantage of manual training. The kin- 
dergarten’s function is par excellence the function of ex- 
ploring the capabilities of its charges. The kindergarten, 
or some rimilar institution, is an absolutely necessary part 
of the scheme for an American system of education. 


Our educational system must first of all aid in discov- 
ering the human wealth of our society. It must follow 
up the discovery by the most efficient aid to the fullest de- 
velopment of this existing but latent ability. This means 
a thorough system of secondary, higher, trade, profes- 
sional, and technical training, so perfect and widespread 
that it will absolutely develop all our available ability to 
the very highest standard. “he interest of society de- 
mands that there should be the fullest possible opportunity 
to get a first class medical, legal, or theological training. 
The educational system should contain a variety of insti- 
tutions, corresponding to the variety of work to be done 
in this world for which a systematic training may be use- 
ful. These departments of work are rapidly increasing 
in number and extent, and the demand for new educa- 
tional institutions is as rapidly increasing. There can be 
no stop to the development, unless civilization ceases to 
progress. No one can claim that we are even fairly well 
supplied either with good schools of any kind or any 
schools of any sort of many kinds. We have too many 
medical schools, such as they are, and hardly a single one 
such as it should be. The technical schools are better 
than the professional ones, but in these we are lamentably 
behind the opportunities of Europe. The American 
people could save millions and millions every year if they 
would expend a few hundred thousands in the support of 
properly organized laboratories of investigation in the 
lines of human sciences. We have not a single endowed 
school for studying economic, socia’, and political subjects, 
yet every year the legislatures make immense expendi- 
tures of time, ¢ffort, and money to get a little information 
on euch topics as they must legislate about. College men, 
especially, are apt to criticise severely the business or 
commercial college. An analysis of our educational sys- 
tem reveals, it seems to me, the plain fact that the bus'- 
ness college is a necessary and probably permanent factor 
in our educational system. It responds to a widespread 
and continually increasing want, as is proved by this ex- 
traordinary distribution and rapid growth. 

It may be feared that snch a plan would develop the 
special, technical, professional, or trade element at the ex- 
pense of the liberal and general. If by general and lib 
eral is meant superficial, the fear is well grounded ; but 
whether it would secure mental discipline, would beget 
serious and sober habits of work and study, would broaden 
the viewand quicken the sympathies for all that is good and 
true and beautiful would depend, as it now does, on how 
the particular schools are organized or managed. In the 
sphere of elementary and secondary education the ex- 
ploring character demanded by this system would necessi- 
tate the contact of each pupil with a wide range of study. 
The college need not be different from what it has already 
become. There should be a systematic training where at 
present there is none at all, and for a school training 
where at present there is only the shop. The liberal 
must be combined with the practical in order to get and 
hold the average man. 

The scheme outlined means a large extension of our 
educational system. Where are the funds to come from ? 
Some institutions are supported by fees of students, others 
by gifts from private parties, others by the government. 
Many by two or all of these. This system must continue 


for a long time. We must get as much as we can from 
private beneficence, but it is in the interests of the com- 


munity to have all these institutions, and rather than not 
have them, one or all should be supported from public taxa- 
tion. Let us gird up our loins for the ever enlarging con- 
flict, thankful to heaven that we are permitted to share in 
the toil and trouble, being assured that we shall all share 
in the vietory and the laurels. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION. 


BY CECIL F. P. BANCROFT, 
Phillips Academy, Aud vec. 


The secondary school is a middle school, resting upon 
the primary, intermediate, and grammar grades, and gov- 
erned by the schools that follow. The service it renders 
to the liberal education is prescribed and conditioned by 
the work of the elementary schools and by the require- 
ments of the college. It may be very good or very poor 
in itself, but it cannot be considered without constant ref- 
erence to the lower and higher grades. The various 
grades of our schools are linked together by one common 
bond. Each is a factor in the distinctive discipline which 
is rightly called a liberal education. There is no differ- 
ence of motive or of end in view, of faculties addressed 
nor of methods employed. The same human understand- 
ing is educated in the kindergarten and in the university. 
In some ways the primary is the most truly liberal, most 
free from all admixture of uneducational influences. 

Never before in our pedagogic history have educational 
questions excited so much and so intense discussion. This 
has been pursued with earnestness, insight, and sympathy, 
with much promise of thoroughness and of excellent re- 
sults. Not the schools alone, but all that we hold dear is 
concerned, and the results already assure us that it will 
pay many times. It is noticeable that this movement be- 
gan at the top, in university extension and reform. It 
has worked downward, but it has left the secondary 
school practically untouched. Psychology finds its most 
fascinating field in the child-mind, and at the other ex- 
treme the strife fog the special, the technical, the prac- 
tical, has been confined to the colleges and universities. 

Secondary education received its first great start from 
below, as a result of the poverty of instruction in the 
lower grades. It was part of that great movement which 
clusters around the name of Horace Mann, and resulted 
in the first teachers’ periodical, the American Institute of 
Instruction, and the state normal schoo!s. Before that it 
was ina very undeveloped state, and it is only recently 
that there has been any agreement as to the subjects 
which are its especial field. Before, and toa large ex- 
tent since, the public high schools were established, other 
agencies filled the gap between the college and the ele- 
mentary schools. Private instruction, the ideal disciple- 
ship, an eager mind in quick response to wisdom, learning, 
skill, and power, has always done much in every gradation 
of education. But these ideal teachers are rare, or such 
pupils would be more frequent. The good teacher, es- 
pecially in the secondary school, must individualize his 
school. The prejudice against private tuition, especially 
noticeable in this part of the country, must give way. 
The Latin schools, endowed and public, have been a seat 
where liberal culture was ‘a habit, a principle, and a 
fashion.” The “ academy,” a growth of this century, has 
extended, defined, and dignified the distinctive work of 
secondary education, and has improved the means and 
methods of the whole range of education. The advantages 
of the academy were quickly grasped, and its growth was 
rapid. They extended westward and flourished down to 
the time of the establishment of the public high school. 
Then they had a period of decline, but their manifest good 
points have led to a very general revival. They are en- 
gaged almost exclusively in secondary work, and consti- 
tute a most important and interesting group. They did 
an incalculable service in the preparation for the public 
high school. 

The range of the secondary school is a difficult ques- 
tion. The line of division at the bottom, separating them 
from the elementary schools, is fairly well established. 
It has come by itself, and has been confirmed by legisla- 
tion. It is arbitrary, no doubt, but consent gives it per- _ 
mavence and value. The upper line, between the school 


land college, is an uncertain, shifting thing, and there has 
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been no agreement as to where it should be drawn, and 
no prevailing usage as to where it isdrawn. “ Fitting 
for college” means almost as many things as there are 
colleges. This is not altogether a misfortune. It is in 
harmony with our methods in other lines. No one college 
is best for every boy, but under the present arrangement 
there is great danger that the right boy will go to the 
wrong college. State examinations, although New York 
has tried them with success, are not likely to be adopted, 
nor is the western method of school certificates, although 
this also is giving good results. What is wanted imper- 
atively is some accepted definition of the upper limit of 
secondary work. What and where are of little impor- 
tance, so long as something is done. There are reasons 
for hoping that this may soon be attained. The more 
frequent conferences between colleges, the more active 
and open interest of the public in school problems are 
leading to a matual understanding and agreement. The 
scientific schools are of a later growtb, and are still doing 
each what is right in hisowneyes. The classical colleges 
have handed down many new subjects within twenty years, 
to the great advantage of both higher and lower branches. 
A gradual increase of requirement may be laid upon the 
secondary schools, and they will respond, if too much is 
not demanded at once. There is no natural limit, and 
what liberal education requires is that a certain definite 
work be assigned, to be pursued with a definite scholarly 
aim and after a sound pedagogical method, according to 
a recognized standard of proficiency. There is no branch 
of learning which may not be pursued in the primary 
school as by the university specialist. But some subjects 
are of greater human interest than others, and it is neces- 
sary to keep in rind that school days may cease abruptly 
for a pupil at any time. Certain knowledges are of 
vastly more worth than others, and the great purpose 
must include the acquisition of knowledge as well as of 
power. The blending of the two is essential in every 
wise scheme of general education. The problem of the 
secondary curriculum is to meet at once the needs of 
those who are to plunge immediately into their vocation, 
and of the vastly smaller number who have before them 
long courses of training. It is unspeakably important 
that we multiply the number of highly educated and 
widely educated men in this country. The secondary 
schools should make it possible for the boys and girls of 
the country towns, as well as of the cities, to reach the 
colleges and the university. When pupils find themselves 
prepared, before they are aware of it, for the upper 
courses, they are encouraged to do what would have 
seemed impossible at the outset. We must keep open 
before our youth till the last moment possibilities of the 
best education our civilization offers. The liberal educa- 
tion in the secondary school keeps open all the avenues of 
ttudy and employment as long as possible, and supplies a 
Jarge equipment for the epecial work of Jater years. He 
who specializes without a broad outlook and a broad foun- 
dation is likely to fail of the best achievement. He who 
does not specialize at all is likely to make no deep im- 
pression on his fellow-men, and to leave no lasting pro- 
duct of his labors. 

There is vo radical remedy. The decision to go to 
college, classical or scientific, or not to go, should be 
made alike in as many subjects as possible. The so-called 
elementary requirements should be increased, and the ad- 
vanced requirements proportionately decreased. The ex- 
amination subjects should include those studies pursued 
in the schools whose constituency do not now go to the 
superior echool. These do not solve the problem, bat 
they would aid in multiplying the number of pupils who 
aspire to, and attain, the truly liberal education. 

We have learned that the passionate love of the search 
for truth may be reached through science, history, or lit- 
erature, as well as through Latin and mathematics. The 
habit of industry, the open mind, the love of order and 
duty, the satisfaction of personal wortb, the appreciation 
of nature, art, literature, self-sacrifice, goodness, and 
virtue, the disciplined will, the reverent spirit,—these can 
come into the schools and make them nurseries of a true 
and manly honor, world-wide sympathies, graces of 
thanght, feeling, and expression, of dignity, sobriety, and 
moral earnestness, and of g thoughtfyl Christian piety. 
Not what we study, hut how,--thjsis the main thing. If 
our schools are doing more and better work, it is because 
6 haye @ new teaching and a new discipline, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
THE SIXTY-SECOND SESSION. 


The American Institute of Instruction opened ite sixty-second 
seesion at Bethlehem, N. H., on the evening of Jaly 6. President 
Ray Greene Hauling, principal of the New Bedford High School, 


was in the chair, and conducted all the exercises in his usual 
successful manner. The exercises were interspersed with singing 
by the Schubert Quartette of Boston and by readings by Mrs. 
Eugene C. Webster. Dr. Charles C. Rounds of the Plymouth 
State Normal School welcomed the visitors to the grand hills and 
grander hills people of New Hampshire. He was followed by Gen. 
George T. Cruft of Bethlehem. Pres. Ray Greene Hauling replied 
for the asscciation, calling attention to the fact that the Institute 
came to give as well as receive. The benefits should come to all. 
He then iotrodaced Wm. T. Harris, National Commissioner of Ed- 
ucaticn. Dr. Harris’s abstract appears on page 67. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 
Liberal Education, 


Mies Lucy Wheelock of the Chauncy Hall School, Boston, had 
the first paper of Tuesday, upon the foundation laid for a liberal 
education in the kindergarten and the primary school. Her paper, 
which was the first of a remarkably able series will appear in the 
JOURNAL of Avg. 13. 

The diecussion of this was opened by Miss Jeannie L. Jillson of 
Newburgh, N Y. 

George A. Walton of Newton, Mase., James S. Barrell of Cam- 
bridge, and Miss Rast of Cincinnati continued the discussion. 
Master Charles W. Hill of the Bowditch School, Boston, made 
what is perhaps the ablest plea for and defence of the grammar 
school that has yet appoared. No abstract coald do it jastice, and 
it is given io full on page 67 of this issue. 

Priocipal Lewis H. Meader of Providence opened the discussion. 
He said: It is tae province of the college to do much for a few; it 
ia the province of the grammar echool to do a little for a large num- 
ber in the line of liberal education. The college has to do with 
giving a literary training to professional men, while the grammar 
school trains the men of the shop, mill, and market place, —men 
evgaged in the active duties of every-day life. Among other 
things the grammar school does its higheet work in libsral culture 
by teaching a correct use of the English language in its relation to 
the needs of men in the common walks of /ife. It also stimulates 
to the study of masterpieces of English in which our national lan- 
guage abounds. The teachiog of the correct use of English is a dis- 
tioct function of the American grammar school, and the English 
thus taught is a very essential part of a liberal education, if we ac- 
cept Matthew Arnold’s definition of a liberal education: ‘‘ Ability 
to know ourselves and the world.” Emperor William demands 
greater attention to the study of the national language of Germany 
as essential to German unity. How much more necessity is there 
for us, gathered from the four quarters of the globe, to give 
marked attention to our national lenguage,— the language ef 
Shakespeare and Milton, Backe, aud Webster, and a long line of 
writers in both hemispheres whose writings are classics. The 
grammar school reaches the mass, and thus carries the Enzlish 
language into the homes of those who come from for¢dign lands. It 
minimizes dialects and strengthens the unity of our language. 
Thus the English of Boston is the Koglish of New York, of ‘Texas, 
New Hampshire, and Oregon. It should ba the official language of 
every state; of Maryland and Wisconsin no less than of Georgia 
and California. Thus we build for to-day and for the fature. 
There may be a more liberal education than our grammar schools 
afford, but there is none safer, none more patriotic, none more 
effcetive in developing, under the circumstances, a national spirit. 
Principal Page of the D wight School, Boston, as presiding officer, 
and Dr. C. C. Rounds of Piymouth, N. H., added to Mr. Hill's 
presentation. 

** The Service Rendered by the Secondary Sch.ol’’ was then dis- 
cussed by Cecil F. P. Bancroft, principal Paillips Academy, An- 
dover. Ab.tract appears on page 69. 


Discussion. 


Charles W. Parmenter of Cambridge opened the discussion of 
Prin. Cecil P. Bancroft’s paper on the secondary school. He spoke 
of the demand that was surely growing, that these schools fit the 
mas es 'o do their part in the great material advancemant in all lines 
which bas ovly jast begun. The secondary school should give 
vastly better training in scientific methods. Some lines of study 
produce interesting but unimportant differences of result in mentai 
culture; but the right study of science is calculated to develop pe- 
culiar mental powers not called forth by any other training. The 
scientific quality of mind is characteriz:d by the power to observe 
accurately, to discriminate clea:ly, to claseify properly, to draw 
right inferences from observed phenomena, to judge correctly con 
cerning probable sources of error, and to place above every other 
consideration a supreme regard for truth. 1f the liberally educated 
man of the future is to sustain right relations with his fellows and 
is to wid materially the advauciog thought of the age, his training 
must be calculated to enable him to understand the methods of sci- 
ence aud appreciate their valae. ‘The secondary schools must give 
ample time and opportunity for scientific work in fully eqaippad lab- 
oratories io charge of men of assured scholarship, who understand the 
differences between crammiog the memory with scientific facts and 
developing the spirit of scientific methods. When the love of truth 
gains the mastery of the heart, it wakens the mind to an energy 
which no inferior priociple can kindle. it is the glory of ecience 
that it tends to free ics devotees from narrowness and prejudice 
aud sends then forth to ennoble the common daties of life, habit- 
ually inflaenced by motives and hopes that look forward into 
eternity. 

Priv. Gaorge A. Williams of Saxtons River Academy, V«t., closed 
the discussion. He said: Ur. Bancroft has emphasized the second- 
ary echool work in so far as it r-lated to the work of the lower 
schools oa the one hand, and of the colleges, technical and profes- 
sional schools on the other. It is ia my thought to emphasize the 
work of the secondary school as it is reiated to life, its duties and 
responsibilities. We need iatellectual trainiog of the highest order, 
bat above all we need moral and spiritual traiaing to give us manly 
men and womanly women, ‘‘thoroughly ficted uato all good works.” 
We are speaking of a liberal education, and it is the teath, and the 
teath only, which realiy liberalizes aod makes us free. All trath 
is God’s truth, and we should recognize God both in His word and 
in His works Every true system of ethics has its basis and sanc: 
tion im religion. Hence I plead for a hearty and earnest Christian 
spirit and atmosphere ia our secondary schools, to keep before the 
minds of our pupils continually the teachings and examples of the 
Gregt Teacher, ** who epake as never man apake,”’ 


TvesDay Evenina. 

Prof. Josiah R yco of the Harvard Philosophical Department, 
read the paper of the evening on ‘Certain Tendencise ip 
the Derslopment of the American University,” 

The collages bave lived too mach apart from thelr fellows, in an 


abstract devotion to their so-called higher education. In 1853 Col- 
umbia began the movement for university extension and unifica- 
tion, and this progrees has continued until the pres nt time, with 


scarcely any abatement. The university has come to have a definite 
meaning apart from and higher than the college. It means more 
advanced, harder work. For forty years there has been a supposed 
opposition between the so-called disciplinary and practical studies, 
and the evolation of the university ideal has been the triamph of a 


popular demand. There has been an immense extension of natural 

and physical sciences, and this has altered popular ideas of college 
aims and work. The old ideal was to fit and perfect men for this 
world and for the next. There were excellent plans to attain this 
end, but they did not universally succeed. There was thorough 

discipline. The intellectual and moral life was supposed to be 
rounded out when the boy had graduated from college. The old 

system had admirable qualities, but it could never assure complete 

calture, although it often resulted ia this. The classics and literary 

studies are bound to fall from their preéminence, but they will not 

suffer. Their disciplinary value will increase. Religion will also 
prosper under the new system, and will arouse as much or more 

enthusiasm The old, false abstractions must go, and the ideas of 

the difference between things and words. ‘Ihe partisans of the old 

ideas bave discovered that they were not studying words, but human 

life; that the spirit is the most complete, the most concrete thing 

on earth, and this spirit, the soul, is in the classics; and that this, 

not the mere words, gives them their value. We have learned from 

the continental scholars what a scientific study may be made of the 

traditional literary subjects. The classics must break their bonds 

aod traditions, the abstractness of their discipline, and become of 

themselves scientific. Here we have the union of the two appar- 

ently opposed tendencies. 

The demand has become peremptory that the universities supple- 
ment the work of the undergraduate by providing opportunity for 
post-graduate study. The need of central.zation, of a change ia 
the method and manner of work has been felt and met. At Har- 
vard and Yale the college of forty years ago has been slowly and 
carefully metamorphosed into the university. Sinee 1875 the 
various departments and the professional echools have been brought 
together and bound into one whole. This country has, however, 
but vague ideas about university life and idcals. ‘The younger sta- 
dents, fresh from the German field, brought the German ideas, and 
these were considered as master and guide. G.rmany was looked 
to as the educational mother country. Germany turned out ideal- 
ists, who loved learning for its own sake. Tnoese men were enthu- 
siastic in the early seventies for an American university, and Johns 
Hopkins was founded to carry out the idea, with American eoil and 
conditions. Its graduates were to be well trained, but they were to 
be more than merely educated ; they were to ba productive, doers 
and producers, creators. Clark University, Stanford, and Chicago 
have followed, each aiming in its own way to help along in the 
great work. Colambia and Cornell have reorganized, each with 
a separate tendency, and Harvard and Yale form still a third group 
of the university. In all of these the hard thing to acquire and 
to impart has been, and ia, the university spirit, the paramount im- 
portance of truth, whether one’s private opinion be right or wrong. 
Chere must be the sternest jastice, and tiuth the one great aim. 
Among all these organizations there has been the most cheerful 
emulation in well-doing. The encouraging signs are constantly io- 
creasing, the number of university publications augmentr, and there 
is a strong tendency to r éxamixe the basis on which degrees rest, 
and to aler the arbitrary lines of tradition. 

All this movement should be of direct benefit to all other branches 
of the teaching profession, and in order to make it more ac, H«rvard 
tries this year an experiment in ¢ ffcring courses of instruction espe- 
cially designed for teacherr. Thee are ¢ ffered in each department 
of study, and there is also a separate department, under the charge 
of Dr. Paul Hanus, formerly of the Greeley (Co!l.) Normal School. 
The college instructors c: Operate as specialists, each ip his own line, 
To be successful this effuit must have the cc Operation of the 
teachers. With their aid and support, it can hardly help doing a 
great deal for the profession. 


WEDNESDAY MoRNING. 


Physical Education 

was the subject of one of the best days of the maeting. The first 
speaker was Dr. C, Wesley Emerson of the Emerson College of 
Oratory, Boston, aud tha subject ithetic Physical Cultare.’’ 
His paper was completed by a group of young ladies, who illus- 
trated the Delsarte system. 

In the education of the body there are three guiding ideals. One 
ideal is to edacate the body according to the fashion of manual 
iabor. This is the prevailing idea. I:1s said by some of the advo- 
cates of this ideal that the exercises for physical culture should re- 
semble, as far as possible, the movements in manual labor. They 
believe that this method is the shortest road to health aud strength. 
A second class advocate physical culture from the military stand- 
point, believing that the physical education derived from military 
drill is the most certain method of developing health and strength. 

I view physica! culture from a standpoint not antagonistic to 
these but entirely different. Itis peycho-pbysical culture that I ad- 
vocate and teach. Psycho-physical culture can be very properly 
classed under the head of «sthetic physical culture. | bold the 
doctrine that to educate the body according to the same principles 
by which the mind should be educated, or in other words, to eda- 
cate the body to express the psycholozical divisions of the mind, is 
the sarest way to develop the highest degree of health, strength, 
and tuppleness,— power, endurance, and beauty. 

aty is the unmietakable eign of health. We do not mean 
that those people who are called handsome are always healthy, but 
we do mean that the treatment of the body which develops beauty 
insures health, and conversely that treatment which prodaces ugli- 
liness tends to weaknees and disease. I doubt if there is any other 
stimulus that will cause a yoath to practice methods of physical 
culture so persistently and faithfally as the desire to grow beauti- 
ful, and the first thiug in any system of education and that which 
** puzzles the will’’ of the teacher most, is to make such an appeal 
“ 1 as will create an interest in and a love for the subjsct 

ught. 

‘Tne first law to be obeyed in wsthetic culture is symmetry. How 
are we to know whether a pereon is symmetrical or not, 18 @ quea- 
tion asked by many, and it is orged that we have ay yet no criterion 
by which to jadge of symmetry, trom the fact that go few, if any, 
human beings are symmetiical. It is ideality, or, to use another 
word, intuition that determiues what a beantiful manifestation ia 

Another law to be obeyed in w.:hetic physical culture is unity. 
Unity is the whole expressed in eavh and ever y one of its parts. 
Unity is the criterion ot beauty. Art delights us only in the ratio 
that the artiat obsys this law. To develop unity in the human 
form, entire freedom of every part should be cultivated, eo that no 
abnormal restraints in any of the muscles cgn exist to prevent 
their spontaneous and responsive movements This end is accom- 
plished by giving uniformity to the development of the muscles, 
care being taken to devalop RO one gt the expense of the ptherg. 
Next, the law of eqailibrium may he mentioped ap commanding 


apecial attention; that js, the relation which every i 
’ 65 ev part ty 
law of gravitation, Perfect obedionos to the law of gravitatiug 
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brings equilibriam, secures infinite reinforcement and a suggestion 
of power self-command. Equilibrium stands for strength, A 
braced and constrained position suggests weakness. 

Mr. Emerson then outlined the method of teaching m:sthetic 
physical culture adopted by the Emerson College of Oratory and 
published in the monograph recently reviewed by the J OURNAL, 
which consists of the whole, the parts of the whole, the relation of 
those parts to the whole, the relation of the parts to each other. He 
first considers exercises which are for the purpose of develop- 
ing presence. A good presence stands for what the person is. 
The body should be educated from the soul side,—that is, from 
within outward, expressively rather than mechanically, A perfect 
line of correspondence should be developed betwen the inner states 
of being and their physical manifestation. While the body in- 
volves mechanical principles in its stracture, it does vastly more 
than that, being the outward medium of the mind. In developing 
presence, the first principle is symmetry, 

_Second, the elevation of all the parts should be sought, thereby 
giving the expression of an intellectual being as distinguished from 
the animal. Habitual poise comes from taking such advantage of the 
law of specific gravity as to stand by its aid rather than by some 


defiant energy of the body. It corresponds to the guiding power of 
he wi The second group of exer- 
cises is for educating the parts of the physical person, defining, 
and ceveloping the articulations in obedience to the laws of the nor- 
mal activities of the parts. In educating the mind it is not consid- 
ered merely as a whole, but in regard to its many faculties; so the 
education of the body should be carried through all its individual- 


the will in its relation to the universal. 


In these movements the strictest economy must be 


ized parts. 


maintained ; no effort not absolutely necessary to the accomplish- 


ment of the exercise should be made, 

Exercises for developing the relations of the parts to the whole are 
for the purpose of bringing each part into the proper service of the 
whole. This is accomplished by directing the central attitude of 
the person to the point toward which the part is to be moved; by 
economical movement of the part in the line intended; by the 
greatest possible energy put into the part, thereby using all its 
strength without showing effort; by yielding all the other parts 
into conformity with the one that is thus exercised. If the physical 
person is thus divided into parte, what stands for the whole which 
the parts are supposed to serve? The chest represents to the in- 
tuition the entire person. The parts should always appear to serve 
the chest. 

The fourth exercise is for the purpose of cultivating the parts in 
relation to each other; from this education comes all the high- 
est skill of the body. That physical characteristic which most 
clearly and universally distinguishes man from the brute creation is 
the adjastment of the parts of his person in relation to each other. 
For example, each finger of the human hand is so definitely related 
to the thumb that one is capable of touching the inside of each 
fioger to the inside of the thumb. This can be done by no animal 
below man. It is not merely the strength of the mental faculties, 
with their obedience to the will, that gives the highest mental power, 
but the codrdination of the mental faculties. 

What is that imagination which in Shakespeare compassed all 
regions, reached all heights, and sounded all depths of the soul, but 
the fine relationship of all the facalties of the mind carried to the 
highest degree of perfection yet known ? The imagination is not 
a separate facalty in any sense whatever, but is the result of the 
action of the different faculties of the mind in relation to each 
other. Not alone is the post the manifestation of this high rela- 
tionship, but of it is born every kind of geniu>. Oat of the devel- 
opment of the relationship of different parta of the body comes beauty 
and grace of form and movement. 


The Pedagogical Aspect of Swedish Gymnastics 


was the oe of a paper prepared by Dr. Chas. J. Enebaske of 
the Boston Normal School of Gymonastice, and read by Mies A. M. 
Homans. A class under the lead of Mr. Louis Collin, illustrated 
the Ling or Swedish system. Since the beginning of this century 
physical training has been growiog ia interest and importance. 
Ling in Sweden, Jahn in Garmany, and Amoros in France have 
each started forces which are exercising the greatest power in 
strengthening our educational system. Ling’s aim was to regen- 
erate the power and prowess of the old world, and by keen and 
exact investigation he endeavored to formulate the laws upon which 
to found a bodily education, accessible to all, democratic in the true 
sense of the word. He would recogniz; no other authority than 
natare. 

Gymnastic exercises, with a view to developing the strength of 
the muscles and promoting the efficiency of the nutritive functions 
of the body alone, are not entitled to a place on a plane with other 
departments of education. Gymaastics do become pedagogic when 
the bodily movements become manifestations of the power of the 
mind to govern the body,—to execate these movements in strict 
accord with that mental perception which is the preceding theoret- 
ical movement of any voluntary action. In this light, gymnastics 
not only aid the development of muscular tissue, but they are the 
means of educing faculties. Exercise gives development ; it 
makes structure and develops faculty. This embraces the exact 
response between the muscles and the incitation to contraction, 
conductive powers of the nerve filaments and the power of the 
nerve cells to originate the incitations; it inclades the faculty of the 
will to govern the functions of the brain centers. This is the fac- 
ulty of the mind through the will to govern the degree, the force, 
the speed, and codrdination of the muscular contractions, made 
manifest in the outward movements. Ling declared that pedagog- 
ical gymnastics is the means by which man learns to put his body 
under the command of hia own will. This will-control, which is 
conditional for a general bodily dexterity, not the development of 
any specific prowess or sleight, is the aim of pedagogic gymnastics. 
Gymnastics aim at a logical development of the fundamental and 
neceszary faculties of the nervo-muscular machine, that it may be 
ready and applicable in any direction, whenever it may bs called 
upon to act. The external form of a movement does not express 
directly ite gymnastic rank. We see the external manifestations of 


unseen internal movements, of forces which we have the faculty to 


govern, 

To be complete, a system of pedagogical gymnastics must exer- 
cise all the joints of the body, each movement carried to its fall ex- 
tent. Each joint has its accompsnying muscles, and these are 
brought into play with the joint. The ccd-dination of the ele- 
mentary motions must b3 ‘studied and controlled and developed, 
that the compound movements may be used to the beat advantage, 
physically and educationally. The easy adaptability of the Swed- 
ish system to the existing conditions stamp it as pre¢minently 
system of pedagogical gymnastics. The method is in great extent 
independent of externalia, as ons of its endeavors has been to system- 
atically apply the means contained within the human body for 
sustaining and restoriog its health and educing its faculties. 


Discussion. 

The discussion of Dr. Enebuske’s paper was opened by C. E. 
Meleney, superintendent of schools, Somerville, Mass. In consider- 
ing pedagogic values we are to no'e the growth and development 
of faculties and functions of the bumex being, While the Ling 
system aime to ostablish sound, active, healthy body, ite pedagog- 
ipa] mission is to develop a body that will readily act in obedience 


to the will, that will be capable of expressing the thought, be under 
complete control and work with the highest degree of efficiency. 


As to the intellectual training, the exercises of this system cultivate 


attention, alertness, develop the thought power, in the formation of 
the concept, and occasion a proper, exact, ready, willing execution 
of commands, which, conveyed as knowledge to the mind by the 
teacher, become the expression of the thought, purpose, and will of 


the pupil. There are certain moral results which cannot fail to be 
bronght about by this system, such as prompt obedience, willing 
and absolute codrdination with the mass, acquiescence in the will of 
authority, subordination of 
pride in the order and discipline of the school or the community, 
self-respect, manly dignity, appreciation of the beauty of form, 
grace of action and movement. I have been interested in physical 
exercises ever since [ began to teach,—have tried everything that 


promised good, but I have never before seen any results. I see the 


effects upon the children; their attention is easily secured; they 
jamp to their feet to respond to questions, taking good natural po- 


sitions. In their position, sitting, standing, walking, they are more 
easy and necaral, and in all the work and exercises of the school. The 
because they are not machine-like ; they do 
not go themselves, but are constantly cnanging, requiring alertness, 
thought, and precision. It is interesting because every motion has 
a name and can be called for, and every movement has a purpose 
which they understand. The testimony of the teachers who prac- 
I have seen their interest in the teachers’ 
meetings week after week; they feel the benefit in themselves of 
They realize that they have a system based upon phi- | ped 


children like the exercises 


tice it is in its favor. 


the drill. 


losophy with which they can accomplish results. It has caused 


them to change their manner of conducting lessons and recitations, 


putting in more snap and enthusiasm, even modifying the expres- 


sion and tone of voice. 
William A. Mowry, James A. Page, H.C. Hardon, George A. 


Walton, Mrs. Southworth, M. Grant Daniell, James S. Barrell, 
and Miss Laura E. Giddings participated in the discussion of the 
paper. The advantages of the Ling system, the pro and con of mil- 
itary training, and the advantages and defects of the Delsarte sys- 


tem were thoroughly discussed. 


WEDSESDAY EVENING. 


William A. Mowry of the Boston School Board and superintend- 
ent of the Salem schools, read the opening paper of the evening, 


tracing the movement for physical training in the Boston schools. 


Various efforts have, from time to time, been made during the 


last thirty years, to introduce improvements in the matter of phys- 
ical training into the Boston schools. In the year 1860 a defiaite 
movement was made to improve the hygienic conditions of the 
schools, ‘‘ especially with reference to the suppression of overtax- 
ing the brains of girls, and in the introdaction of physical training 
or gymnastics as a branch of school culture.’’ 
sulted in the appointment of Prof. Lewis B Monroe as director of 
vocal culture and physical training. At a meeting of the American 
Institute in Tremont Temple, in 1860, the question, ‘‘ Is it Expedient 


This movement re- 


to Make Calisthenics and Gymnastics a Part of School Training ?” 
was discussed. 


use.’’ 
and the system of Dr. Ling of Sweden. 
rapid movements to develop strength. Dr. Ling recommended 
slow movements. Dr. Wellington said: ‘‘ The active, rapid move- 
ments, in which so much emulation is excited, tend to excite the 
brain too much. He would prefer slow movementr, decidedly.’’ 
Free gymnastics with bean bags soon became common in different 
parts of New England. One of the present board of supervisors of 
Boston, Mr. S. W. Mason, introdaced a system of exercises into 
his school, which was widely published and circulated. An elabo- 
rate and scholarly revort was made by the board of supervisors to 
the school board, Jane 25, 1889, upon the subject of ** Physical 
Training in the Public Schools,” in which strong ground was 
taken in favor of the Ling system. This report states that ‘“ The 
strongest evidence in favor of the Swedish system of gymnastics is 
its internal evidence,—that which its purposes, its principles, its 
ita methods, and its art reveals.’’ : 

A standing committee on physical training was appointed by the 
Boston school board, Jan. 16, 1890, and this committee reported in 
fall to the board, Jane 10, 1890. The eommittee said: * The 
so-called Ling or Swedish system of educational gymnastics, has 
received careful attention from your committee. We have been 
fortunate in having many examples set before us in some of the best 


schools of this and other cities. We have witnessed these opera- 
tions, in some cases under the most favorable circumstances, ia other 


instances the most unfavorable. We have noticed the effects upon 


primary children, grammar school pupils, and in high schools. 
We have sought the opinion of our best teachers and most eminent 


educators, and have had ample opportunity to examine the subject.’’ 


The committee recommended that the Ling or Swedish system of 


educational gymnastics is in all respects best adapted for use in 
these schools. . 
Sach measures should ba taken in introdacing this system as will 
best insure its efficient and permsnent practice. . 
To this end special instructors, thoroughly trained in the system, 


should be employed to instruct the teachers and to supervise the 


practice of the system in the schools of all grades. . 
Not less than ten minutes nor more than fifteen should be used 


for these exercises during each school session. 


These exercises should be conducted under the direction of the 


regular teachers in the different schoolrooms. 


On June 24, 1890, the school board adopted, by a nearly unan- 


imous vote, an order to introduce into all the public schools of Bos- 
ton the Ling or Swedish system of gymnastics 


De. Edward M. Hartwell of Johns Hopkins University was 
elected by a unanimos vote of the board, a few months later, director 


of physical training. Early in the spring Mr. Hartvig Nissen was 
er He is thoroughly educated in the Swedish 
stem. 

rm @ new movement thus far has shown that the system is popular 
with the pupils, the teachers, the physicians of the city, and the 
people generally. Its educational value is apparent and is highly 
appreciated. The introduction of the Swedieh system of educa- 
tional gymnastics in. the of Boston is thus far a complete 
success. 

Edward Mozzsy Hartwell, recently of Johns Hopkins, and now 
director of physical culiure in the Boston schools, gave the closing 
lecture of the day, upon the various systems of physical education. 
A stereopticon presented many views of schools and gymnasia in 
America and abroad. The ends of exercises are the promotion of 
health and the acquisition of correct habits of action, The first is 
hygienic and the second educational, The main field of education 
is the neryous system, and physical education must deal with ite 
accessory portions. General bodily training is demanded and not 
specislisation, Thia requires intelligence, system, organization, 
funds, and patience, just as surely as any branch of education, 
Pastimes, out-of door sports, end systematio gymnastics give the 


f to the good of the many, a laudable | and 


Dr. Dio Lewis illustrated his syetem by impromptu 
exercises, participated in by the teachers present in the institute. 
Resolutions were passed approving the system as “emioently 
worthy of general introduction into all our schools and into general 
It is noteworthy that in this discussion Dr. Wellington of 
Boston explained the difference bstween the system of Dr. Lewis 
Dr. Lewis made use of 


best results in the public schools and colleges. The germ of these 
is found in the universal and ineradicable impulse of healthy children 
to play. 
is one ofaim. Athletics aim at pleasurable activity for the sake of 


The essential difference between athletics and gymnastics 


recreation. Gymnastics have in view discipline or training for 

pleasure, health, and skill. Gymnastics are the more highly devel- 

oped, and present more features of educational value. They are 

more comprehensive in their aims, more formal, elaborate, and sys- 

tematic in their methods, and are productive of more solid and cor- 

siderable results. Athletics are invaluable, and should be fostered 

made more valuable, but they bear indelible marks of their 

childish origin, they are crude and unspecialized in method, render- 

ing them inadequate for a thorough-going and broad system of 
bodily education. G cs have been most popular and general 

among the most highly trained nations, as the Greeks and the Ger- 

mans. The British is the most athletic modern nation, bat it is the 
most ill-trained. There have been five types of phvsical training, 

classified as agonistic, gymnastic, and athletic. The cywv of Greece 
was an assembly to witness some contest, as the Olympic games. 
The athlete was originally the wianer, or contestant, governed by 
mercenary or ional ends. The gymnast was the trainer. 
Greek physical training was agonistic, while the main purpose was 
sport or pastime; it was gymnastic when the aim was educational, 
and ethical at the time of Pericles; it became athletic in the worst 
sense of the word, when professioralism and mercenary ee!lf-seek- 
ing marked the decadence of the race. The British sports were 
agonistic, but have become strongly athletic. There is but little of 
ical aim or method. man Turning is somewhat agonis- 
tic in nature, although the aim and method is largely gymnastic. 
The Swedish system approaches the nearest of any that has existed 
to the ideal gymnastic syetem. This has if possible, too little of the 
athletic element. Medical gymnastics are highly developed, and 
accorded a higher place than im any other system. At present the 
Ling has the only real system of medical gymnastics. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
The first paper of the session was read by Prof. Calvin M. Wood- 
ward of Washington University, St. Louis, and principal of the city 
manual training school, upon ‘‘ The best orgazization for a 


Manual Training School. 


in an Urban Community.’’ The manual school prepares for a man- 
ual life rather than for a professional or commercial fature. Man- 
ual training is capable of giving as high an intellectual training as 
the course of high school study, and this in addition to the indas- 
trial preparation. The boys of high school age are not in the 
school. These boys are not vicious, stupid, nor poverty atricken. 
They would largely attend a manual training school, and the nam- 
bers in the Latin and English high schools would not be materially 
affected. Where the manual school is established, many take the 
course as @ preparation for comercial life, as well as for an indus- 
trialcareer. It has been necessary to move slowly and carefully, but 
the experimental stage is passed, and now itis definitely granted that 
the manual training school is a good thiog. Ali cities should have 
a separate, independent manual school, witha fall curriculum. All 
the traditions of the existing high school are opposed to manual 
training. The teachers never had nor felt the need of a manual 
training, and the new ideas have no chance in the atmosphere of 
their indifference and scorn. The high school program does not 
recogniz manual training, and this must be left till after the usual 
five hours, or at beet it is left entirely secondary. Principals will 
not allow the marks attained in manual courses to count toward the 
yearly standing. Failure in one of the ordinary studies debare the 
pupil from his shop work. The course in shop work is usually six 
hours a day, and this brings great trials and temptations when put 
beside the tive hour ordinary course. Ia the independent school 
all are alike, and there is no unpleasant contrast, friction, and 
demoralization. There is concentration of interest in the indepen- 
dent school, where there is one aim, and all have their work focused 
toa single end. The independent manual school shonld admit all 
pupils not mentally or morally deficient over fourteen years of age. 
The two or more high schools should be equally eqaipped for work, 
aod then the grammar school graduate should have a free choice. 
The papils should be divided into emall groups. and each pupil 
should pass from one to another whenever he can meet the necessary 
required work Especially should these pupils be taken in the 
manual school who have been retarded, who may not have been 
able to meet the ordinary high echool requirements. These may 
make slower actual progress, but the results wil! generally be of far 
greater profit and benefit to the student. The curriculum should 
include shop training in tools, material, and process for from six to 
ten hours a week. It should be instruction, not construction, accu- 
racy and intelligence rather than speed. There should be free 
hand and instrumental drawing, pure and applied mathematics, 
science work in fally equipped laboratories, literature, rhetoric, and 
grammar, not confined to English, history, and civics. ‘The shops 
should be in a separate building, to avoid the necessary noise and 
disturbance, but connected by a covered way and bridger. The 
shop should be also a class and lecture room, and everything should 
be so arranged that the instructor can stop the machinery regard- 
lees of other rooms, and talk with his class eeated before him. The 
wardrobe and lavatory should be immediately at hand. The pupil 
should leave his bench or forge in neat, clean condition, but all 
menial work should be performed by the janitor. Girls ehould 
havea complete course, bat it should be more artistic in ite aims 
than the boys, and it should include domestic economy, sewing, and 
cooking. he principal should be at home in every portion of this 
building. Such a higher school will stimulate the grammar echools 
as nothing else can do. 

Benjamin Baker, superintendent of Newport schools, in discuss- 
ing the paper, declared that this differentation of high schools 
which was the ideal way, could not be attempted in small cities. 
These should bring together all the echools into a single good build- 
ing, fully equipped with laboratories and shop facilities. Then as 
the city grew, the manual training school could drive out the Kn- 
glish and classical department into a new building. In those places 
where it is impossible to definitely adopt a m nual trainiog depart- 
ment, shop work in wood might be crowded into a recess, and car- 
ried on in a building on the school premises, or in somo unocenpied 
room. Drawing should never be omitted. Manual work is an ap- 
plied science, and gives the best preparation for physics or chemi- 
try. The ekill acquired is of great use in the laboratories. It 
trains, too, the perception and observation, and discipliaes the will, 
the judgment; and memory. 

The last paper of the meeting for which opportanity for disca:- 
sion was given, was presented by President William DsWitt Hyde 
of Bowdoin. It was perfect forenoon. Mount Washington, the 
Crawford Noteh, and the Flam3 saw more m»mbers of the [nsti- 
tute than did Crufts Hal!, yet the pick of membership who remaised 
heard three speakers on @ discussion that has seldom been eq aaled 
since the beginning in 18’0. President Hyde spoke on “ The 
cation of the Will.”” [Abstract appeared on page 68.) 

Sapt. Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield opened the discussion, 
Ho took ag a text the clogs connection between muscular ac ivity 
apd intgllestosl growth. Tho physical and intellectual eed moral 
education are now Seksowlodged to be only parte of the anity af 
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of that society, indicate the estimate in which he is held 
by those who think keenly upon these questions. He is 
the American leader of the university extension scheme, 
and is energizing the movement as almost no other man 
would have done, because of his rare combination of 
social qualities, administrative tact, and philosophic cast 
of mind. He has the wisdom and the courtesy to iden- 
tify himself heartily with the teachers of the country, 
both through the American Institute of Instruction and 
the National Educational Association, and is a member 
"af |of the National Council of Edueation. 


BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 


Preston Papers By Miss Preston’s Assistant. Wm. 


H. Briggs, Rochester, N. Y., publishers. This little vol- 
ume of the “ Book-a-Month Course” is the best of pro- 
fessional summer reading. We know of no book that a 
young person preparing to teach, a teacher of a year’s 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 16, 1891. experience, a teacher who has gotten into the ruts, or a 


12,592,721. 
TuereE are 1,229,259 children enrolled in the public 


schools of America. 


Tue American Institute rejoices in a gift of $100 
from a woman who declined to have her name made 
public. 


—”} teacher who has become cranky, could read so profitably 
The public school enrollment of the United States is|in vacation days. It is readable, every line of it. There 
is the fascination of genius in it, and yet it is as practical 
as water, as universally applicable as air, and as invigor- 
ating as the sunlight. 


QUESTIONS. 
1. What think you of the probable success of her plan 


in the teacher’s absence from the room in your case ? 


2. Do you think the teacher’s punctuality and atten- 


Tue proportion of criminals is ten times as great/tion at a local teacher's meeting should be an example to 
among the illiterates as among those who have had al pupils ? 


common school education. 


MANUAL TRAINING is firmly established in London, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Glasgow, Limoges, Besancon, Aix, 
Lille, Berlin, Hanover, Zurich, Geneva, ete. 


Reports from the National Council, the New Jersey 
State Association, the Southern Educational Association, 
the University Convocation, and other meetings, will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 


Prior to 1858 every township contained one section, — 
the sixteeenth,—as a basis for a school fund. For Min- 
nesota and every state admitted since 1858 both the six- 
teenth and thirty-sixth were set apart for school uses. 


New York follows Boston in insisting that the “ie” 
shall go from the teacher’s name. Maiden, old and staid, 
she must appear with none of the girlish fancy retained 
inthe name. The full baptismal name must be signed. 
It would be interesting to have a teacher make a test case. 


EpucaTIon IN THE Souta.—Bishop Atticus G. Hay- 
good of Georgia, says that 1,100,000 pupils are enrolled 
in the 21,000 schools for colored children in the South 
and that more than 2 250,000 of the colored people of 
the South can read. He says that the public schools for 
the colored children are costing the southern states seven 
million dollars yearly. 


TeacHInc Pays —Although teaching is not a financial 
bonanza, it has taken a long stride in advance of the old- 
time financial disadvantage of the profession. If the 
average man of brains graduating from a university to- 
day will tike the time to fit himself for professional work, 
as he would for medicine, law, or the pulpit, he will stand 


. What think you of the use of the rod? 

. Is a museum practicable. 

- Have you beautified your schoolroom (Chapter VI.) ? 
. Would you give prizes ? 

- Would a school reception be practicable with you? 
- Would croquet be helpful to your school ? 

. Can whispering be stopped? Ought it to be? 

10. Can you avoid over-work ? 

11. Have you any hobby ? 


oe & 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT SOCIETY. 


A number of prominent New York men and women 
have organized, for educational and philanthropic pur- 
poses, the University Settlement Society, whose object is 
to locate systematically those co!lege graduates and other 
educated people who will join in the movement to benefit 
those tenement house districts inhabited by the poorer and 
more ignorant classes. Thus men and women of educa- 
tion are to be brought into closer relations with the labor- 
ing classes for their mutual benefit. Places of residence 
are to be established for the college men in these tenement 
districts, and it is intimated that the places where people 
of the neighborhood meet for social and educational pur- 
poses will be the principal scenes of their activity. This 
movement is Jegitimate and every way commendable. No 
selfish benefit can accrue to these men whose only tangible 
gain will be a better knowledge of the tastes and needs of 


as good a chance of getting a satisfactory living as though 


low-mortals less favored by fortune than themselves.” 


he had entered either of the other professions. There are 
no such plums as in the law; he may not get as large a 
salary at first as the minister; he will probably never 
good salary, constant employment and a pleasant social 


We chance to kno~ the figures in the professional life 


Their modesty, self-denial, and devotion remove every sus- 
picion of presumption in this most benign movement. The 
great good already accomplished by those graduates of 
Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar who have initiated this 
work, gives promise of much advantage from this broader 
and more systematic effort. 


THE INSTITUTE’S FUTURE. 


The American Institute of Instruction has entered up- 
on anew era. The gravitation of human nature nowhere 
shows itself to greater advantage than in the tendency of 
such an organization as this. With no fixed income, with 
no constituency that can be depended upon, except as it is 
attracted, with no salaried manager, with a sentiment 
that makes a permanent place of meeting impossible, and 
a limited number of places that can both attract and ac- 
commodate the Institute, it easily wearies of any one line 
of policy. It is the parent of all existing educational 
associations, and has had periods of great strength and 
corresponding periods of weakness. In 1876 it was so 
nearly lifeless that the pall bearers were selected, but they 
substituted transfiguration for burial service, and a meet- 
ing of 2,100 resulted, and a series of grandly successful 
meetings followed. At Burlington there was a touch of 
the old conditions, and last year the feeling was quite 
general that the danger Jine was reached. 

This year there are unmistakable evidences that the 

Institute has entered upon a new career of usefulness and 
prosperity. Four causes may be assigned for this: The 
wisdom and tact of the president, the energy and devotion 
of secretary and treasurer, the presence and enthusiasm 
of the brightest of college men, such as Presidents Gates 
and Hyde, and Professors Royce, James, and Hanus, and 
the loyalty and activity of a larger number of Boston mas- 
ters than ever before. 
The radical change was the absence of any attempt to 
present an attractive form ; educative, not attractive, was 
the evident intent of the management. Its success makes 
it certain that in the future the Institute will accept as its 
mission the presentation of the highest wisdom of the 
eastern states upon every live theme in educational circles. 
The JouRNAL gives unusual space to the addresses and 
proceedings this year because of these changed conditions, 
and hereafter the Institute number will be as much of a 
feature as the National Association number. 


THE CAMBRIDGE REPORT. 


Eacw ycar some one of the superintendents’ reports 
deserves special mention, because the writer departs from 
the usual course of report making. This season Francis 
Cogswell of Cambridge has devoted twenty-five pages to 
a resumé of the school reports of that city for the past 
fifty years, thus making a document that should be se- 
cured and preserved by every teacher who proposes to be 
in line with those who have thought and written best upon 
educational q uestions. 

It is interesting in this day of “new education” and 
training school enthusiasm to see how wisely men have 
spoken in other days. In 1840 the school committee said : 


** Teaching is an art, and as such requires constant study. No 
more can one dispense with labor in perfecting himself for this ser- 
vice than the artist can chisel or paiat without toil, or the carpen- 
ter who has never served a full apprenticeship build a good house. 
A teacher who does not observe and profit by his experience is 
likely, the longer he is in school, the more negligent and incompe- 
tent to become. It is nota matter of secondary importance that a 
teacher should cultivate mildness, gentleness, pleasant tones, and 
kind looks in the schoolroom. We regard it of vital moment, 80 
much so that we should deem it our duty to remov: a teacher for de- 
ficiency in this respect, however he or she might excel in the art of 
teaching. Order must be secured in a schoolroom ; bat we may not 
resort to radeness, violence, ungentlemanly or unladylike means to en- 
force crder. This is to sacrifice prime virtue to conveni:nce. Lat the 
teacher make no gestures, adopt no tones, use no language which 
he would not propagate among his scholirs If he have that infla- 
ence which his offise requires of him, he cannot bat be daily form- 
ing the mannets of his scholars by his own. He who will neglect 
his school. whenever the eye of the committee is not upon him, or 
when he can conceal his criminality from the parents of hs scholars, 
ia, of all persons, the last who should be entrusted with a school. 


those whom they would serve, an increased fitness for 


works of philanthropy and “a pleasant consciousness of not but shed a moral blight on the minds and hearts of the children 
well intended effort for the amelioration of the lot of fel-|im his care.” 


No amount of learning, no skill in instraction, should indace a com- 
mittee to employ one who, keeping no good conscience himself, can- 


Who has written more eloquently upon this subject in 
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this day? The report is full of just such revelations. 

It is quite a test fora man to write a report of his own 
when he has culled the rarest utterances of half a century 
as a setting for work, but Superintendent Cogswell does 
not suffer from the comparison. He is wise enough to set 
against these brilliant expressions a clear-cut statement of 
the condition of the schools as they are to-day, in which he 
makes a valuable contribution to the literature upon school 
discipline, city training schools, school reading, and man- 
ual training. 


TEACHERS AT BETHLEHEM. 


(Editorial Correspondence. 


The week at Bethlehem was one of the every way best in the 
history of the American Institute of Instruction. The program 
was unique, strong, and educative. The attendance was large and 
representative. It was the only meeting of the kind that we ever 
attended in which we heard no word of complaint from any source. 
The officers did not grow! because the teachers went on excursions, 
as they did in ‘‘ ye olden times’’; the weather was not a cause of 
complaint ; there was abundant hotel accommodation of all grades 
of expense ; there were excursions of all kinds; there was no elec- 
tioneering for office; there was no discussion that caused bad blood ; 
indeed, everything seemed to go as by magic. 

Personally, we enjoyed it more than any other, because it seemed 
one great holiday to all, while the meetings did not suffer in con- 
sequence. Bethlehem’s only misfortune is that all the excursions 
are so long that each requires a full day, so that the scheme of 
having no afternoon session does not signify. It was all day, or 
nothing but Mount Agassiz. But there is so little of local interest 
that those who do not go on an excursion are sure to be at the 
meetings, so that good audiences are assured. 

There is need of an official excursion committee, who shall have 
in charge the making up of parties for the various places of interest. 
As a matter of fact, the success of the Institute depends more upon 
making the teachers hsppy than upon any other one thing. It is 
perfectly easy for the men to go when and where they please, and 
the traveled woman finds little difficulty in getting about, but the 
crowd that pays the thousand dollars is not largely made up of 
either class. The success of the Institute financially is due almost 
entirely to those who do not like to manage their own affairs in 
travel. The fabulous success of the Raymond and Whitcomb ex- 
cursions is due t> the fact that they plan all of the sight-seeing of 
their people. The Institute will do well to make it possible for 
any lady teacher to know before she leaves home that she will find 
some one ready on every occasion to tell her the how, when, and 
where of the best excursion for the day. 

President Ray Greene Huling won golden opinions by the manner 
in which he conducted the meeting, and by the grace with which he 
passed the honors on to his associates. He is a rare man, combin- 
ing ability, tact, and modesty as few do. Secretary A. D. Small 
has proved himself an indefatigable and thoroughly efficient worker ; 
and Herbert C. Bates, as assistant, has supported him finely. 
Treasurer J. W. Webster, who has administered the finances with 
great skill and economy for several years, has books over which he 
has a right tobe proud. His associate, Henry Whittemore, seconds 
all his efforts heartily. These five men are to be credited jointly 
with the success of the meeting. The presence of twelve Boston 
masters, and these some of the strongest, was a notable event, as 
was the presence of many college men. High echool men, gram- 
mar school principals, superintendents, principals of academies and 
normal schools, were out in force. It was a singular fact that of 
the state educational force only George A. Walton was present, and of 
Boston’s supervisory force no one was present. Dr. C. Wesley 
Emerson of the Emerson College of Oratory, with a class of pupils, 
was one of the features of the week. The Swedish or Ling gym- 
nastics received a genuine ‘‘ boom’’ from the paper of Dr. Ene- 
baske, read by Miss A. M. Homans, and from the exhibition by six 
young ladies of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. The 
great discussion of the week was upon ‘‘ The Will,’’ on Thursday 
morning. It was a combination of talent, through which philoso- 
phy and empiricism lifted mightily. The most practical and really 
the most valuable paper was that by Charles W. Hill of Boston 
who outlined the work and estimated the worth of the grammar 

school better than we have seen it doneelsewhere. President Hyde 
touched the highest point of genuine enthusiasm reached by any 
speaker. 

It was an event of no slight significance, the presence of Commie- 
sioner Harris, Prof. C. M. Woodward of St. Louis, and Prof. E, J. 
James of Philadelphia. Paal Hanus, the professor in charge of 
Harvard’s new pedagogical department, made a fine impression 
upon the teachers; Professor Royce was a genial companion; Miss 
Lacy Wheelock captivated the audience ; the Schubert Quartet was 
literally ‘‘ immense,’’ delighting all clasees of auditors from grave 
to gay; and Mrs. E. C. Webster stood the test of semi-daily pro- 
grams admirably. 

Dr. C. C. Rounds, in his address of welcome, gave us something 
to think about when he showed how much the Institute owed to 
New Hampshire for its fourteen years of prosperity, resulting from 
the discovery that the place to meet was at some attractive resort,— 
notably, at Fabyan’s and 3 :thlehem,—and how much New Hamp- 
shire owed to the Institute as evidenced by the changed educational 
conditions in that state in recent years. 

A feature of the Institute that distinguishes it from the state 
meetings, as well us from the National, is the family element, four 
fifths of the men having wife or children or both with them, coming 
n advance of the meeting and staying after it was over. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
(Continued from page 71.) 


human personality. The will, the moral being, is to be reached by 
the physical being. We touch the nervous, the muscular system in 
order to reach the intellectual. It is impossible to move the body 
withoat exercising some portion of the brain. The muscular 
system is the organ of attention. Flabby muscles and a weak 
will have a direct bearing, one on the other. Tough muscles give 
grit. By building up the muscular system we get the ready re- 
sponse to the impulses of the brain. Manual training and military 
drill have a direct bearing on the will training. Every thought 
involves movement. The thought, the idea of the muscular act is 
the first step in the act and is a distinct part of it. The boy cannot 
think of evil without partaking of the evil. If the thought, the 
conception of a volitional act, is not a separate intellectual picture 
but is the first step in the act, then one way of getting strength 
and firmness of will is to hold up ideals of what should be aimed at 
in life. Make the boy think of the right, and thiok of it strongly; 
crowd out other thoughts. Teach bim to hold up before bis own 
mind ove thing and hold that thing there so vividly that every 
thing else shall be crowded out. The teacher must be a man or 
woman of force of character to hold up the right ideals of life and the 
details of life so emphatically as to influence the pupil’s character. 
If the idea is first, then it is a mistake to make the pupils think of 
the wrong in order to teach them to abbor it. The examples of 
false syntax or pronunciation, which would never have occurred to the 
pupil, stick longer than any examples of correct usage. ‘Too many 
things which pretend to teach morals, as the majority of our school 
readers, hold up the wrong things as something to be abhorred 
rather than the right things to be followed. 

Professor Paul Hanus, Harvard’s new instructor in pedagogics, 
thought that in moral teaching we must have the generalities first 
and then the more definite, clear definitions. It is important that 
we should know and feel the right in order that we may do it. The 
inflaences which tend to virtue or vice are very complex, difficult to 
avalyze, yet most powerfal. It is very hard to plan for and make 
effective, explicit, moral training. Moral teaching must not be 
limited by the analysis of vice, which undoubtedly attracts, but it 
is impossible to grasp a subject clearly without knowing what that 
subject is not. The teacher for moral instruction must have unique 
qualities. The mind and heart of teacher and pupil must be 
in contact. Admiration, hope, and love, are what we live by 
and grow by. Motives and incentives must be daveloped. We 
must trace over and over again the rationale of the phenomena of 
right and wrong doing. This means the close, careful, systematic, 
accurate study of children. 

President Merrill E. Gates of Amherst made a fitting close 
to the forenoon session. He noted that only in America could such 
a discussion have taken place. The will is notably mysterious to us. 
Oar whole object in education is the training of the will. This will 
power is the power of self control, the power of choice and of self 
direction. It ia impossible to touch the will without touching the 
moral, religions natare. We cannot keep morals out of the schools. 
There is no true will power without conscience, the voluntary, 
closer obedience to moral lawe. The only sure way is to affirm the 
truth. We have indulged too much in prolonged analysis of vice 
and evil. Teaching should always be constructive. The teacher 
must lead the pupils and she must know the leaders among 
the pupile and by them lead their fellows. No teacher can do 
real teaching without much more learning than is needed in the 
class-room. The teacher must constantly study, pursue some 
special line of investigation. There can be no training of the will 
without bringing the learner close to the will of God. There is an 
inevitable touch of the everlasting ethical truths. God towers 
above all else, and the thought of God is the only means of teaching 
the great, eternal, creative and created laws. 

Thursday evening was devoted to ‘‘ The Economic and Social 
Aspects of Edacation,’’ a paper by Professor Edmund J. James 
of Pennsylvania. An abstract of this paper appears on page 69. 
The committe on resolutions made the customary report, dealing 
with the physical education. examinations, and promising hearty co- 
operation and help in the efforts to farther the training of teachers. 
The officers elected for 1891-2 were the same as those for the 
past year, with the single exception of the assistant secretary. 
Herbert H. Bates being unwilling to fill the office another year, 
he is succeeded by Charles W. Parmenter of Cambridge. A large 
number of active members were accepted by the Institute, by 
which means, the the nominating committee were able to complete 
the list of vice-presidents. The officers elect are: President, Ray 
Greene Haling, New Bedford, Mass.; Secretary, Augustus D. 
Smal!, Allston, Mass.; Ass’t. Secretary, Charles W. Parmenter, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Treasurer, James W. Webster, Malden, Mass. ; 
Ass’t. Treasurer, Henry Whittemore, Waltham, Mass. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association began its session at Saratoga, on Monday evening, 
Jaly 6th. This body of educators, after holding its sessions in dif- 
ferent portions of the state, finally decided to locate permanently 
at this place. It is known the world over as the leading fashion 
and bealih resort of America, where the wealth and beauty center 
in July and August. It has many attractions for meetings of this 
kind, among them ten palatial hotels,—one the largest in the world, 
—and about four hundred boarding houses. In the early part of 
Jaly these are not crowded, and the teachers are welcomed at prices 
commenenrate with their means. The broad piazzas which furnish 
delightful opportunities for social intercourse, the thirty-five 
mineral springs of carative qualities, the drives, walks, and parks 
are attractions of great interest to the wearied educator, after a 
year of toil, The headquarters of the association are at Congress 
Hall, and the proprietors do everything in their power for 
the comfort and entertainment of the members of the asrociation. 
The meetings are held in the Firet Methodist Church, —admirably 
anited to meetings of this character. At the opening session Hon. 
T. F. Hami!ton made a pleasant address of welcome, and the presi- 
dent, James M. Milne, Pb.1D., responded in behalf of the association. 
The first paper was by Hon. Stewart L. Woodford of Brooklyn, 
New York; topic, ** Edncation and Citizsnsbip,”’ an abstract of 
which appeared in the JOURNAL of July 9. Mr. Woodford, the 
hero of many battles in the war for the Union, and widely known ae 
an orator and jarist of ability, was listened to with great interest 
and profit. 


SECOND DAY. — Morning Session. 
The Association met at 10 a.m., President Milne in the chair. 
After singing and prayer, a symposiam on ‘* Educational Forces 


Outside the Pablic Schools’’ was presented. ‘ 
‘*Church Schools’? were discassed by Brother Azarias of La 


NAL of Jaly 9. 


Salle Institute, New York City; abstract appeared in the JoUR-jas 


— 


‘* Technical Schools”’ were treated by H. W. Com Sa - 
tendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

He summarizd the arguments for and against these institutions, 
claiming that those who have not taken interest and informed them- 
selves as to manual training schools have not a correct idea of 
the necessity for technical methods as an assistant to mental train- 
ing. The demand for information in regard to these schools from 
those wishing to found such, was greater than could be supplied. 
As to the question whether the manual course did not tend to tire 
out the scholar taking it, he said on the contrary it was an invigor- 
ator, serving to interest him at all times. It was a recreation to 
him. The training here given to young men tends to inculcate a 
higher interest in the pursuit of life. Manual training bas both 
pedagogic and economic value. Knowledge alone is not power. It 
must include the power to do. Of this the graduates of training 
schools have shown themselves capable. 

** Private Schools’’ had a champion in A. G Benedict, Principal 
of Houghton Seminary, Clinton, N. Y , who said : 

The motto of the private school is, ‘‘Make the most of 
each pupil.’’ It does not insure its patrons that every lad will 
become a Chesterfield in manners, a Macaulay in acquisition, a 
Ricbard Baxter in saintliness, or a prize winner in athletics, bat it 
can insist that each individual shall know what is regarded as good 
usage in the best society; that its young minds shall not be igno- 
rant of the boundless field to which their required work ie but an 
introduction; that the principles and joys and incentives to right 
living shall be made clear by precept and example; that the laws of 
health shall be made known in the care and culture of the strength 
and grace of the body. The average pupil needs care and personal 
attention from discreet teachers, so that the first feeble attempts at 
concentration may not result in disconragement. The pupil who 
has learned to study, to control his mind, and place undivided at- 
tention upon a given subjsct for a definite time, possesses already 
what is called training. He needs only the opportunity to acquire, 
and the whole world will soon be his by possession. In the private 
school habits of close application are acquired. The needs and dis- 
positions of pupils are thoroughly stadied and perfectly understood. 
Through wisely directed and persistent drill the highest degree of 
scholarship is attained. Pupils’ mindg, hearts, natures, impulses 
are parts of a kingdom to be studied, loved and won. This con- 
quest is not acquired over platoons and scores in the formulas of the 
recitation during the brief hour of school duty. It is growth of 
weeks and months, encouraged by little acts performed when un- 
bidden opportunities present themselves. The private school would 
leave a large measure of its usefulness unused if it discarded or 
lightly held moral and religious influences. The school may not 
take the place of the church, but those in authority may insist that 
all pupils at given hours shall be under religious instruction. In 
conclusion Mr. Benedict said: The training of the private school 
tends to produce individuality ; gives a culture suited to society and 
citizenship, and its highest product is character. 

** University Education’’ was ably presented by Melvil Dawey, 
LL.D , Secretary Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y. In introducing 
his subject he brought the idea of education from the beginning to 
the present time, when educational force is for all. You must send 
out from the university, he said, the inspiration. The most mod- 
ern definition of university extension was, — ‘‘ Universal higher 
education for the adult bronght to him.’’ On the teachers 
of New York depended university extension. It needed uni- 
versity recognition to insure continuity in the work. He passed 
rapidly over the expansion of the work in the past, and passed to 
the new scheme of examinations adopted by the board. The re- 
gents had made great strides in that scheme, so that any citizen of 
the state can be examined in any study in which he may have been 
interested. He explained the work of the university and declared 
that he believed the best method for university work would be resi- 
dence at the college or university, although a man ought not to stop 
his higher education because he can’t get there. Mr. Dewey here 
referred to the granting of diplomas by the regents. The object of 
these diplomas was to give a standing to the holder, such as they 
could only have by examinations by such scholars as conducted them 
at Albany. There were many colleges legally authorized to give 
diplomas, but the standing of a diploma given by the state board 
of regents was far in advance of any of these. He closed with an 
invitation to the teachers to attend the convocation of the board of 
regents and explained the work that would be done at their 
meeting in Albany. 

The president announced the following committees, 

On nominations. Saperintendent McMillan of Utica. Principals 
Kimball of Amsterdam, Hanan, Marker of Cold Spring, Benedict 
of Clinton, Superintendent Ketie of Gloversville, Professor Mayevet, 
of Buffalo. 

Tellers, Superintendent |Wait of Lansiogburg, Dr. Keyrer of 
Middleburg. 

. Exhibits, Superintendent Slocum, Elizabeth Peabody, Mona 
ishop. 

Literature, Principal Bassett, Richfield Springs. 

Dr. Williams of Cornell University in a very happy speech nomi- 
nated Superintendent A. B. Blodgett of Syracuse for president, aud 
reminded the association of its extreme old age. He was the only 
nominee. Welland Hendricks of Saratoga Springs was nominated 
for recording secretary; A. M. Wright of Waterville, assistant re- 
cording secretary; Arthur Cooper of New York, transportation 
agent; C. N. Cable of Oneonta, treasurer; Superintendent Colby 
of Rochester, superintendent of exhibits. 

The committee on nominations for vice-president and for filling 
vacancies in the ex-cative committee, reported as follows: For vice- 
presidents, S. G. Williams of Ithaca, B. F. Taylor of Mt. Vernon, 
Elizabeth G. Peabody of Palmyra, Alice 1. Kingsley of Chazy; for 
executive committee, James M. Cassidy of Buffalo, and M. J. 
Michael of Rome. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The first paper was given by Mr. T. F. Donnelly of New York, 
Topic: ‘* United States History.’’ 

America was discovered four hundred years ago, but American 
history was only discovered within the last generation. Up 
to the time of the civil war we were so engrossed in the material 
things of the world that we never thought we bad a history. With 
the close of the civil war came a burst of light upon a people whom all 
chought sordid and gain getters, and then they found that they did 
have a history, and that they had after four years of war, added 
another brilliant chapter to it. There is no subject tanght in the 
public schools which requires so mach etudy aud from which sv 
much cultare can be obtained as United States history. A com- 
petent teacher of United States history in our public schools could 
not be obtained for the paltry salary paid in those schools. There 
will be no material improvement in the manner of teaching until a 
great day comes when the teachers of our common echools have his- 
tory taught properly to them. American bistory is full of interest 
and dramatic situations. It is not dry and unprofitable, bat when 
properly studied, the American youth should find in it that which 
should perpetuate in his mind the patriotic sentiments and khnow!l- 
edge which will rightly direct them into the future. There is no 
time iu the history of vur country when patriotism should be fostered 


now. 
Charles J. Little, LL D., of Syracuse, University, also spoke on 
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the subject of history. To the state belongs the training of the 
future citizen. The proposition is purposely narrow. I+ says noth- 
ing of the futare parent, artisan, scholar, worshiper of God. It in- 
cludes only the training of the future citizen. So stated the propo- 
sition is historically and philozophically incontrovertible, unless 
there exists somewhere a mightier power than that of the state 
and to which it must relegate the training of citizens. Its scope 
will depend upon the character of the state which gives it. The 
training is in accordance with the object. The people are the state, 
but the children are the princes of the people. His'‘oric patriotism 
in ite most attractive forms should be taught in all the schools. 
There are objections made to the teaching of history; first that 
there is no tims; second, that it is beyond the scope of the scholars. 
Take the time, strengthen and broaden the whole being of the pupil 
by so doing. The state is interested not only in her scholars, but 
in the making of men and women. 

The second paper was given by Welland Hendrick, Priacipal of 
the Saratoga Union School. Topic: ‘‘ State History.” 

The great questions of the day, — well managed cities, decent 
country roads, efficient schools, the saloon question, honest ballot, 
capable voters, clean local government, are those in the hands of 
the state. Papils can best be prepared for performing the duties 
of statehood by learning the nature of the state and their duties to 

the state as they appear in its history. The history of the state 
has a unity which the history of the United States does not possess. 
The “critical period of American History ’’ cannot well be under- 
stood from any other point of view. The nearness and familiarity 
of state scenes and names give z2st and reality to history. State 
history will make a place for itself, whether it comes merely 
through the teachers’ knowledge of it, by separate textbook or 
through supplementary reading. The study is receiving attention 
in many states, and many state superintendents favor strongly its 
adoption. Especially should the teachers of the Empire state favor 
the study of the story of their state. 

There is little pride among New Yorkers. The thrifty Dutch 
traders have handed down their spirit to the non-voting business 
man to-day. All along the motto has been: ‘‘ Let us make the 
money of the nation and we care not who makes its laws.’”’ The 
fear that state pride will lessen national pride and teach state 
sovereignty is as unnecessary as that the study of English history 
with the warring kingly power will treat our children to desire a 
monarshy. State pride should be so taught as to make us prouder 
yet of our country. Major Campbell at the centennial celebration 
at Cherry Valley, said: ‘I am ashamed that New Yorkers have let 
other men write American history, and make the picture of the 
shadow . . . One thing I think New York in jastice to herself 
should do. . She has a history of unsurpassed importance. It 
should be made a study in every schoolhouse of the state.’’ 


EVENING SESSION. 


The entire session was given to the Annual Address of State 
Sapsriatendent, Hon. Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., of Albany, N. Y. 

After speaking of the incidents of the year, he reviewed the legis- 
lative work. Owing to the political situation, the compulsory eda- 
cation bill failed to pasa, but he would give the legislature no rest 
till a bill having that for its object was passed. The state text- 
book bill and its failure was treated. He objzcted decidedly to 
state publication, and thought reason and the experience of other 
states were against the experiment. He was much disappointed at 
the veto of the $5,000 appropriation for state institute work. This 
loss will involve the abandonment of such work. Indwelling upon 
the aniversity extension act of May 2, he explained the provisions 
of the law ae well as the difficulties to be surmounted before it can 
become a snccess. It is difficult to secure competent and expe- 
rienced lecturers who are willing to enter upon an itinerancy for the 
pay offered. The populace may gain the impression that they may 
get an advanced education without attending the university, and 
American scholarship may thereby be lowered. Mr. Draper 
thought it was batter that the whole should get a good elementary 
education than that a few should get a good advanced education. 
He for one would insist that if the atate was to lend her money and 
power for placing higher education before the people, that she 
— also compel every person to get a good elementary edu- 
cation. 

He then announced the vote on the state flower, which resulted 
in a majority of 88,414 for the rose. He also called attention to 
the scheme of having a uniform course of study with a system of 
examinations and promotions and graduations from ungraded schools, 
and expressed himself as heartily in its favor, and that when it was 
proven successful it should become general. He next took up the 
subject of training classes and normal schools, reviewing their his- 
tory at length, eulogiz'ng the system of New York as far in ad- 
vance of any in the country. In speaking of the kindergarten 
work, he said the state should furnish means of advancing this work 
aud giving instruction to children at younger age than is done at 
present. If the kindergarten were established in connection with 
the public schools, the next generation would be much more deft 
with its fingers and brains, and more could be done than in all the 
carpenter shops and blacksmith shops from now till the crack of 
doom. With this thought and a reference to his connection with 
the Association in an official capacity, which was loudly applauded, 
the address was closed. 


THIRD DAY.—WEDNESDAY MOURNING. 


The paper by Dr. W. T. Harris, commissioner of education of 
the United States, was on the “Adjastment of the Course of Study 
in View of the Demands for General Culture and for Special Voca- 
tions.’’ Dr, Harris was introduced as one whose fame had touched 
both sides of the Atlantic, and was not only a practical teacher, but 
a thorough pedagogical scholar. [ This addrees was given at Bethle- 
hem, and is given as a general article in this paper, | 

Dr. N. L. Andrews took the place of Hon. C. R. Skinner of 
Albany, who was unable to be present on account of illness in his 
family, His subject, ‘‘ The Teacher as He Is,’’ was well treated 


Teachers are frequently intellectually sluggish and ill-prepared for 
the work. Many teachers think that to communicate knowledge 
is the principal thing in the lower grades. The teacher is some- 
times deficient in pereonal learning and social powers. Nature has 
done more for some people than others. The teacher should be a 
lady or gentleman, and the first impression upon the pupil should 


be of that fact. The teacher should avoid the air of a pedagogue. 


The teacher is often conceited, and thinks that his views are better 
than those of the board of trustees. While this is usually trae, 
the teacher should seek to so impress his views upon the board that 
they will think for all the world that the idea wastheir own. The 


best thing in the teacher is what he is, not what he does. Dr. 


Andrews vigorously endorsed Superintendent Draper’s objection to 


the university extension plan that there was danger that a person 


would gain a smattering of subjects taught in college and then 


imagine that he had the equivalent of a college course. 
‘** The Teacher as He Should Be’’ was well handled by C. W. 


Bardeen of Syracuse, Abstract appeared in JOURNAL of July 9, 
A pasolation was pswed favoriog the introduction of kindergarten | 


appointed as follows: C. W. Bardeen, Miss McBride, Miss Tomp- 
kios, Superintendent Serviss, Commissioner T. C. Adame. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After the opening of the session Superintendent Gannison of 
Brooklyn offered a resolation that a committee of three be appointed 
to confer with the state board of regents, to endeavor to induce them 
to begin their convocation next year on Wednesday evening. Fail- 
ing in this the Association will hold its first session on Tuesday 
evening instead of Monday as heretofore. The resolution was 
unanimously passed. The president appointed Superintendent 
Gunnison of Brooklyn, Professor J. W. Kimball of Amsterdam, 
and Dr. Augustus 8. Downivg of Palmyra. 
De. W. H. Maxwell, superintendent of schools in Brooklyn, read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Effeets on School Legislation of the Royal Edu- 
cational Commission of Great Britain.”” The powers of royal 
commission are similar to those of a committee on the legislatare 
in this country. But in this country the committees are members 
of the legislature who are not as a rule of very high attainments. 
The committee is aleo overwhelmingly partisan, and ‘its reeults are 
a foregone conclusion. The royal commission in Kogland is made 
up of leading statesmen, scholars, and men of affairs. The appoint- 
ment of the commission opened the eyes of Eagland to the wretched 
condition of educational affairs in that country. The history of ele- 
mentary education in England has shown a gradual advance since 
the appointment of the commission. The government grants were 
very small, and as they were conditioned on the amount of money 
locally raised they were of benefit only to the wealthy districts. 
Many problems presented themselves to the committee. How to 
establish schools in poor districts ? They recommended local taxa- 
tion. How should they get the children into the schools? They 
did not approve of the compulsory education, and recommended 
that the echool children be induced to spend half of their time from 
work hours in the schoole. The third problem was how toaid those 
echools which needed the money most, and the method adopted was 
what is called “payment by resu!ts.”” This method bas excited 
much division, yet it is doubtfal if any other plan woald have 
accomplished the results which this has done. The measure, mach 
modified, is still in force in England. Dr. Maxwell traced the his. 
tory of educational legislation in England under the inflaenca of the 
commision down to the present time. He thought that the ont- 
come mast finally be that fees will be abolished and public schools 
established. He said that there may still ba a darkest Engla.d, but 
ander the work of the commission the darkness of today is not 
nearly so dense as that of sixty yeara ago. Dat are there not, he 
asked, abuses which need examination in this great Empire state ? 
Oaght not the ability of the county commissioners and their methods 
of appointment to be examined ? Ooght we not to investigate the 
methods of teaching elementary science, for study, drawing and 
manual training? Onght we not to investigate the law that does 
not compel attendance, and the teachers that have no preparation 
for theic work ? Taking the children of this country age to age, 
they are one or two years behiod those of France and Germany. 
Augustus S. Downing of Palmyra, state inatitate condacter, 
opened the discussion. His attention was specially directed to what 
he called the ‘‘ sting’’ of the paper. He thinks that the people of 
the United States know more about the educational systems of 
Germany and France than they do about that of England. The 
question forcibly arises as to whether there are not needs ia New York 
state, of a clean non-partisan commission. Cannot the citizsnsbip of 
the state be improved? Does the district school system need change, 
modification, or perhaps elimination entirely, and replacing by the 
township system ? Another qaestion which came up was the qusli- 
fication of the county commissioner. 
Superintendent A. B. Blodgett of Syracuss was introduced. He 
was in favor of an educational commission or congress to consider 
edacational questions and present their recommendations in some 
form to the'state legislation. He recommended that a committee be 
appointed, looking toward the organization of a congress of this 
character. A committee of three, as follows, was appointed : 
Saperiotendent Brower, John M. Milne, Priccipal Harron. 
The committee on resolutions reported in favor of acknowledging 
their appreciation of the benefits received from those who read 
papers, from Superintendent Draper, Congress Hall, the Saratoga 
local committee, and President James M. Milne. 
Reports of other committees were then read. The committee 
on exhibits ee that the exhibits were very encouraging and 
instructive. The treasurer's report showed $270 on hand for cur- 
rent expenses aside from $1,088 permanently invested. The report 
elicited considerable discussion. 
By the report of the tellers the following officers were unani- 
mously elected: President, A. B. Blodgett of Syracuse; Recording 
Secretary, Welland Hendrick of | Springs; Assistant Re- 
cording Secretary, A. M. Wright of Waterville; Transportation 
Agent, Arthur Cooper of New York; Treasurer, C. N. Cable of 
Oaeonta; Superintendent of Exhibits, Superintendent Colby of 
Rochester; for Vice-Presidents, 5. G. Williams of Ithaca, B. F. 
Taylor of Mt. Vernon, E'izsbeth G. Peabody of Palmyra, Alice I 
Kingsley of Chazy; KHxecutive Committee, James M. Cassidy of 
Boffalo, and M. J. Michael of Rime. 

President-elect Blodgett was then introdaced, and made a short 
sp2ech, aod the meeting adjourned, many of the teachers leaving 
for the convocation at Albany. 


THE EXHIBIT OF FORM STUDY AND DRAWING, 


This exhibition showed that great progress had been made during 
the past year, in the form study and drawing instruction in the 
schools. The exhibit was a great advance upon that of last year. 
One marked feature was the very full presentation of the course of 
instruction in form and drawing in several of the normal schools. 
Io pursuance of his plan for unifying the instruction in drawing in 
the state, Superintendent Draper made a special request that the 


normal schools should present at this exhibition illustrations of their 
courses of instruction. All of the schools complied except Albany, 
Oneonta, and Fredonia. 

Of these normal school exhibits, thove from Oswego and Potedam 
were conspicuous, not only by the clearness and fullness with which 
their courses of instruction were illustrated, but also by the 
excellence of the work exhibited. The exhibits from these two 
achools were in close conformity to the official course of the state, 
and showed the great breadth and practical character of this course 
when properly interpreted. All of the normal exhibits showed 
that these schoolé were coming into line with the official course of 
the state, save the normal school at Baffalo. Theexhibit from this 
schovl was a most peculiar one, and it was evident that this school 
was pursuing a course of instruction that was distinctively its own. 

In the exhibits from the public schools there was ample evidence 
ofgrowth. With one or two exceptions, the exhibits comprised the 
regular school work of the children. Of course an exhibit of this 
kind is of little value unless it does exhibit the regular school work, 
Work prepared expressly for exhibition ia never to be relied upon as 


work of the children was presented, were those of Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie, Rome, Watertown, Cohoes, Ithaca, and Herkimer. 
Rochester had a very full exhibit, but it was seriously weakened by 
the fact that the children had been called upon to produce work for 
exhibition. This pede evident by me very expensive 
drawing r upon which the drawings were made, 

The iden of circuit supervision in drawing,—that is, of several 
towns uniting under one drawing supervisor, — is coming widely into 
vogue in New York, and the excellent results shown from acch sn- 
pervision by the work from Newbargh, Hudson, Corning, Ithaca, 
Cohoes, ete , fully prove its efficacy. : 

The most noteworthy fea'ure of the exbibition was the very full 
and in every way admirable exbibit from the college for the train- 
ing of teachers, New York City. This exhibit should be an in- 
spiration to every normal school in the country. In this institute the 
atady of form drawing and color are shown in their fall power and 
significance in education. We have not space to speak of this ex- 
hibit as its deserves. 


<= 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-seventh annual session of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association convened in the Public School Hall, at Bed- 
ford, Pa., on Tuesday, July 7, 1891, Pees. George M. Philips pre- 
siding. After devotional exercises, Hon. J. M. Reynolds was in- 
trodaced, and welcomed the teachers of the state to this historic 
town. He said: ‘'I recognizs in you the fature of the state, and 
in the teachers of this country the fature of the republic.’””? He 
dwelt at length on the historic associations which claster about Bed- 
ford. The spaaker vigorously opposed compulsory education. 
Let us not,’’ he said, ‘‘cripple this system with compulsory edaca- 
cation; it is too much like tyranny.’’ He strongly urged the pres- 
ervation of morals through the schools. 

Hon. J. H. Longnecker expressed the pleasure the people of 
Bedford felt at welcoming the teachers of the commonwealth to 
their town. He eulogized that stardy pioneer and champion of the 
public school system, the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, who was accus- 
tomed to regularly visit the Bedford Springs and drink their health- 
giving waters, and said: It is fitting that your body assemble here. 
The character of the state is dependent upon the character of the 
people; and the character of the people upon the character of 
yourselves, and of those connected with you in your profession. 
As the Moslem, the world over, every morning at the rising of the 
sun turns toward Mecca and gives ks, so every morning Amer- 
icans should give thanks to God for that faithful body of educators. 
The response to the address of welcome was made by Prof. E. C. 
Lavers of Pittburg, in a few well-chosen words, after which the 


Report of the Higbee Memorial Committee 


was made by Dr. J. P. McCaskey of Lancaster, chairman. It hed 
been hoped to erect a monument upon the capitol grounds at Har- 
tisburg, but on inquiry the committee learned that this honor had 
been denied to two of the most distinguished governors of the state, 
—Hoa. Thomas Mifflin and Gan. John W. Goary,—and it was ev'- 
dent that no similar request would be granted in the case of an 
officer of lower rank than the governor, however exalted his char- 
acter or valuable his services to the commonwealth. It was there- 
fore determined: (1) To erect a snitable monument of granite over 
Dr. Higbee’s grave at Emmitsbarg, Md. (2) A life-sizs bronza 
bust, with suitable pedestal, to be placed in the department of 
public instruction in Harrisburg. (3) A life-size portrait of D-. 
Higbee, in crayon, has been sent to each of the twelve normal 
schools of Pennsylvania, to the University of Vermont, to the The- 
ological Seminary of Franklin and Marshall College, and to the 
schools at Mercersbarg and Lancaster, with which Dr. Higbee was 
at one time connected. A framed lithographic copy of this portrait 
has been placed in the office of each county, city, borough, aud 
township superintendent in Penn:ylvania, and a copy sent to every 
school in the state which has made contribution to this memorial 
fand. Over 8,000 of these portraits have been distributed. (4) 
10,000 copies of the Momorial Volame have been issued, and 8,000 
of them distributed. The receipts of the committee are $4,466 31; 
the expenditures, $4,537.76. The report was received and filed, 
and by a resolution the Association exp-essed its approval of the 
work of the committee. 

On motion of Sapt. M. J. Brecht of Lancaster County, it was 
ordered that the president appoint a committee of nine to consider 
and report on a proper memorial to the founders of our pablic 
school system. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


The, afternoon session opened with Miss Mary L. Daan, vice- 
president, in the chair. 
George M. Philips, the president, was introdaced, and delivered his 


Inaugural Address. 


He said that in 1866 the total cost of our system of public instruc- 
tion was absut #4.000,000. This year it is $13,000,000 The 
annual outlay for buildings, grouods, ete., has more than qusdru- 
pled. This is where the increaeed expenditure has chiefly gone. 
Oar 25,000 teachers receive salaries averaging only $218 per year, 
= of them receive less than $1(}) for their year’s work. 

@ state appropriation was increased by the last legislature from 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000, but the object of this was oe to increase 
the pay of teachers, but to lessen the burden of local taxation. 
Why not have national aid? Ninety millions of acres have been 
given to states for school purposes. This has been to the newer 
states, and they have thus been enabled to establish immense school 
fands. Why not now grant land to the old states? The minimam 
school term should be increased from six to eight months. Four 
counties of the state have not a single school in session more than 
six months. Dr. Philips strongly advocated compulsory attendance 
at school, and urged that the expenses of directors while attending 


mittee, on closer superviaion, reported that the bill they had 

the legislature to pass had failed, and recommended the pod a 
ment of a standing committee on legislation, with the state super- 
intendent as advisory member. The Teport was accepted and filed. 


Defects in the Present Method of Licensing Teachers in 
Pennsylvania 

was then considered ia an able manner by Supt. B. C. Youngman 

of Clearfield County, who began by saying that the subjact Seiad 

him confined him to finding fault and pointing out defects, which is 

much easier than to suggest remedies. Among the defects pointed 

out werg; (1) The publicity of examinations. None but directors 


Indicating the regular school work, Among the exhibits that were 
noteworthy by reason of the clearness with whish the features of the 


work in the pablic school. The committee op pecrology was then offivial course were presented aad the trathtalness with which the 


should be admitted to examinations, (2 iform 
standards as to amount and severity of 2 ee (a) The 


granting of provisioval certificates. (4) The granting of permanen? 


directors’ conventions be paid out of the public funds. The com- 
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ere (5) The failure to recognizs college diplomas as per- 


Prof. E. W. Moore of Bradford thought that normal graduates 
are better fitted for actual school work at the beginning of their 
work than the college man, but said that the college 
bad success in teaching should be licensed for life. He opposed 
uniformity in examinations, and advocated a new mark for certifi- 
cates in teaching power.’’ 

Supt. Geo. J. Lucky of Pittsburg eaid that it was well the pres- 
- question = be reference to Lad defects in our present system, 
or a man m ve a very po ul microscope to find anythi 
elee than defects in it. One examination is required for a ~semed 
and he is always a lawyer ; one for a preacher, and he is always a 
preacher, if he behaves himself. Why should a teacher be contin- 
ually and repeatedly examined ? In Pittsburg we don’t do it. I 
endorse certificates from year to year, unless the teacher presenta 
himself as a willing victim. I sever examine a college graduate, 
and I honor a professional certificate from another county. The 
speaker created considerable amusement by supposing a man who 
wishes to engage a lawyer, demanding his certificate with their 


marke, and a father whose child is mortally sick examining the. 


marks on @ physician's certificate before permitting the doctor to 
treat his child; or suppose brother Horne, who is a preacher, 
should become a candidate for a charge, and the deacons should 
demand to see his certificate, and should find it as follows: Perse- 
verence of the saints, 4; effectual calling, 3; original sin, 5. The 
speaker thought it an insalt to a teacher to require him to be ex- 
amined more than once. 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton of Alleghany County wished to have 
permanent certificates held by ‘* logs’’ revoked. 

Dr. 4. R. Horne advocated the abolition of examinations. 

Ex-President Magill of Swarthmore College said that examina- 
tions do pot determine whether teachers are qualified to teach. 

Prof. Wm. Noetling of Bloomsbarg opposed uniformity in ex- 
aminations, and said that professional knowledge is necessary. 

Sapt. A. G. C. Smith of Delaware County opposed the indiscrim- 
inate endorsing of certifi:ates from other counties. 

_ State Superintendent Waller said that the Pennsylvania system 
is based upon a principle, and that that principle is ‘‘ a maximum 
of local control.’ 

Prof. W. G. Brumbaugh moved that the subject of licensing 
teachers be referred to the committee on legislation to report next 
year. Ordered. 

The evening session was 


Patrick Henry by Hon. J. P. Handy of Dalaware. Ex-Governor- 
General James A. Beaver then delivered a lengthy and able address 
on ‘* Manual Training,” dwelling at length on the necessity for 
training the eye and the hand. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The firet thing on the program for Wedaesday was a paper on 
History as a Preparation for Citizenship, 


by Miss Annie E Lyle of Millersville, Pa., who said that history | 


widens the horizon of our thoughts and feelings. She reviewed the 
lessons taught mankind by the history of the Greeks, of the Romans, 
of the Saxons, and of the Normans, and the effect each of these 
nations have had upon our own government. The best way to pre- 
serve the Republic is to teach our youth the real meaning of the 
history of our goverement. In self-defense it is incumbent on us to 
give to imm grants a chance to prepare themselves for American 
citizenship. ‘Ibe psrmanent object of education should be to pre- 
pare the student for the duties of man and of citizenship. 
The next subject considered was 


The Academic Side of Normal School Training. 


Dr. A. E. Maltby of Slippery Rock said that there are two sides to 
the work done in the normal schools,—the academic side and the 
pedagogi side. The speaker held that a successfal normal school 
must make ample provision for the academic training of its pupils, 
and provide for their scholastic education. The end of education 
must be known; the process or method is nothing. He advocated 
the three ‘‘ R’s’’ for the masses, and held that the academic side of 
the normal school education mast be strengthened. He wanted 
pupila to enter the normals from higher schools, and said that the 
— to the normals is the employment of their own graduates as 
teachers. 

Supt. L. 8. Shimmel of Huntingdon ssid that the echoolmaster 
who is not a scholar is useless, even though he has grown gray in 
the service. If normal schools were purely professional schools, 
they would confine their course to pedagogic studies. Our normals 
are neither scholastic institutions nor professional schools; they are 
mere go-betweens,—hybrids,—and as such they are, on the one side, 
the victims of intense jealousy, and on the other, of sweet con- 
tempt. The normals should raise the scholastic standing. He 
urged that the normal courses be raised until they are equivalent to 
those of our best colleges. 

Prin, J. P. Welsh of Bloomsburg opposed the divorcing of the 
academic and professional sides of the normal course, and opposed 
he refasing of non-professional students. 

Discussion. 

Superintendent Buerhle of Lancaster advocated purely profes- 
sional schools. 
room for those who are not preparing to teach,’’ will by that act 
take a preéminent porition among the achools. ‘The only academic 
work in a normal school should be, not the subjects as such, but the 
method of teaching those subjects. 

Dr. George L. Maris said that the normals do not give encugh 
language; it was only after a severe struggle that it was 
possible to get twenty-nine chapters of Cesar iocluded in their 
course of study. The graduates of normal schools are not prepared 
even to enter college. There should be a fixed standard required 
for entrance to these schools. There is too much rivalry and com- 
petition between the normals and the public schools, 

Mr. J. P. Weleh could not see what possible harm there was 
in having non-professional students in the same class with pro- 
fessional etudente. 

Ex-Pres. E. H. Magil! of Swarthmore College: ‘'Sst a fixed 
standard for entrance to the normals, and rigidly adhere to that ; 
admit the pupils, not by the principals of the normals, but by the 
principals of the schools from which they come.”’ 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton of Alleghany County thought that the 


man who has 


normal school work should be divided,—separate schools for the 
academic and professional work. One year should be added to the 
course, and nothing additional put into the course. The normal 
schools have not furnished trained teachers to the state. The aver- 
age high school graduate has better scholastic training than the 
average normal graduate. There should be a state board of exam- 
iners, who should spend a week or ten days at each normal school, 
and examine for graduation. 

Rev. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer said that the bottom question of the 
whole matter is the question of dollars and cents, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
The afternoon exercises began with unavimonusly selecting Beaver 


with a sword drill by sixteen | 
young ladies of the Bedford schools, followed by a lecture on. 


The first normal school that says, ‘‘ We have no | 


Falls as the place for the next meeting. Persons were then nom- 
inated for the different offices and committees, to be voted upon 


Thursday morning, and the constitution was amended so as to pro- 
vide for a committee of five on legislation. A vote of thanks was 
given to Ex Governor Beaver for his interest in edacation and his 
favoring the Association with his address. One thousand copies of 
the amended constitution were ordered to be printed for distribu- 
tion among the members. 

Mies Lillie Cooper of Allegheny then read a paper on 

Scientific Temperance Instruction. 

It is the province of education to fit men for citizenship. The state 
now proposes to teach to the young the scientific effect of intemper- 
ance, and thus better fit her young for citizenship. It is mainly 
the foreign element that objects to scientific temperance instruction. 
This instruction teaches one that his body is his most wonderful and 
important possession, and that an injary to it is a sin againat God. 

Mre. Anna Moore of Altoona said that scientific temperance in- 
struction is an absolute necessity. Point out the pitfall before the 
feet have fallen into it. 


The Teacher of the Twentieth Century 


was the subject of an able and interesting vente by Dr. E. H. 
Magill, ex-president of Swarthmore College. The learned doctor 
took his position in the year 1950, and described the condition 
of educational affairethen. He noticed that there is perfect classifi- 
cation. There are no more final examinations. All examinations 
are conducted at irregular times and are unannounced. Students 
are compared, not to each other, but to a fixed standard. The 
courses of the college are a continuation of the courses of the 
public schools. Thee are no normal schools, but pedagogic schools 
have taken their places, and all their students are college grada- 
ates, for a college degree is required to enter the profession. Kin- 
dergartens have disappeared, and their places are taken by home 
training. Sex is not taken into consideration in the selection and 
payment of teachers. Salaries are the same for both sexes, and 
primary teachers receive the highest salaries. Morals are taught, 
especially by example. There is no need or place for private 
echools; colleges are free, and controlled by the state. Directors 
are . French and German are taught in the secondary schools. 
The school study of arithmetic is begun at twelve. Latin is taught 
in the high echool, and the study of English is never abandoned. 
The teacher’s occupation is now a profession, on a par with the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


‘* Yellowetone and Yosemite ’’ was the subject of an interesting 
and instructive lecture by Rev. J. O. Wilson of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gov. Robt. E. Pattison then spoke on the importance of the eda- 
cational interests of the state. There is no salvation for the national 
interests but in the training of the moral character. Supplement 
moral training with the highest intellectual and physical training. 
The largest interest to-day is the educational interest. We do not 
get so much out of the echool expenditure as we should. The state 
fails to offer sufficient inducement to keep the best talent in the 
profession. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Devotional exercises were conducted by Dr. Byerly of Millers- 

ville, after which the subject of 
University Extension 

was considered in an able paper by George F. James, editor of the 
University Extension Magazine of Philadelphia. The idea of this 
movement antedates the universities themselves. It is the claim of 
the people to edacation. Another result of this idea was the inven- 
tion of printing. By this invention attendance at the universities 
was diminished, but the number of persons educated was increased. 
University edacation is for adalts, and it deals, not with facts, but 
with their relations. University extension is the bringing of the 
university to the people. The university was founded for the 
people, and the aim of this movement is to bring it into closer rela- 
tions with the people. The public library often fails to do the work 
it shoald, owing to the low taste of its patrons. The public school 
and the free library must be supplemented by something else, and 
university extension supplies this needed addition. It resists 
the bread-and-botter spirit of the times. Ours may fairly be con- 
sidered as the opening of a new era, with the school at its entrance. 


The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 


was then diecussed. Jis Professional Values was the topic treated 
by Prof. George L. Maris ot the Friends’ High School, Philadel- 
phia, who said that there were formerly more co!lege men connected 
with the Association than now, acd expressed the desire that college 
men take a more active part in the Association, and especially that 
the presidents of our colleges be invited to take an active part. 
The best part of the Association is the social side, —the inflaence of 
the Association with the members of the profession. He urged that 
teachers continue their membership from year to year. 

Sapt. R. K. Buerhle said that coming here year after year and 
hearing speakers who can never get near their subjects made him 
more lenient with pupils who have the same incapacity, aod he 
thoroughly exemplified the fact that even great men may talk at 
length without getting within shouting distance of their subjzct. 

Its Educational Va'ues were considered ably by Prof. H. S. 
Hockenberry of Carbondale. Pants are exogenous or endogenous. 
They grow from within or from without. Man grows in much the 
same way. He has three kinds of growth, —bodily, mental, and 
aou! growth. The mind, like the body, grows on what it feeds on. 
At our asscciations we have food for mind growth. O/d ideas are 


presented in new forms, and new ideas are heard. But it is not on 
food alone that we grow, but by exercise as well. We are often, 
for this reason, most benefited by what we hear with which we do 
not agree. The highest benefit of the state association is its power 
to arouse enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is the power that bursts the 
bounds of our environments. 

Prof. J. H. Michener of Philadelphia thought that the great ed- 
acational value of the Association is the arousing and educating of 
local sentiment in the places where we meet. The rubbing together 
of old ideas defelops new ones. 

Its Legislative Values were ably dealt with by Hon. John Q. 
Stewart, deputy state superintendent. The association has been 
instramental in securing the increase of the minimum school year, 
which in 1852 was only three months. Then the normal ools 
were organized, and the county superintendency established, in 

nee with the suggestions of this Association. Among the 
many other changes and improvements demanded by the associa- 
tion and secured by its efforts, were mentioned the appropriation in 
aid of county institutes; a separate school department in the state 
government; the increase of state appropriation, which is now 
$5,000,000 per annum. More bills were introduced into the last 
legislature on school matters than on any other subject. It is just 
as mach our duty to condemn pernicious legislation as to advocate 


measures. 

Dr. J. P. McCasky offered a resolution congratulating the state 
on the increase of the appropriation for school purposes to $5,000, - 
000, and asking that the appropriation be increased until one half 
of the expenses of the school be paid by the state, the other half to 
be paid by local taxation, provided that no district receive from the 
state more than the amount raised for such purpose by local taxa- 
tion. Hon. J. Q. Stewart offered a resolution asking our sen- 
ators and representatives in Congress to endeavor to secure the 
establishment of the department of public instruction as a cabinet 
office. Both resolutions were referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, and adopted with the other resolutions at the afternoon 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The first exercise was the report of the Committee on Elections, 
which announced the following officers elected for the ensuing year : 


President—K. O. Lyte, Ph.D., Millersville. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Anna Moore, Altoona, and Superintend- 
ent Jones, West Chester. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Ph.D., Lancaster. 

Treasurer—D. S. Keck, New York. 

Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel, Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee—L. S. Shimmell, Huntingdon; J. M. 
Reed, Beaver Falls; A. J. C. Smith, Delaware County; H. W. 
Fisher, Pittsburg; and L. E Meginness, Steelton. 

Legislative Committee—Hon. J. Q. Stewart, Harrisburg; Prof. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Huntingdon; Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona; 
Supt. G. J. Luckey, Pittsbargh; oul Col. J. A. M. Passmore, 
Philadelphia. 

Enrolling Committee—J. M. Watson, Lawrence; Superintendent 
Schlotter, Bucks County; Miss Jennie C. Simpson, Pittsburg, E. 
C. Lavers, New Brighton; and Geo. Hugus, West Moreland. 


Report of Memorial Committee. 


M. J. Brecht from the Memorial Committee reported the follow- 
ing as the finding of that committee :— 

That in view of the recent death of Dr. Wickersham, the memo- 
rial work be confined to him; That a committee of seven, with fall 

wer, be appointed to act in the matter of the Wickersham 

emorial; That the movement for a general memorial to the 
founders of our common schools should receive the attention of the 
Association, but be postponed until the Wickersham Memorial shall 
have been completed. 

The Committee on Resolutions having reported, the following 
were adopted in addition to those referred to this morning : 

Thanks to officers, participants, railroads, citizens, etc. ; Com- 
mending the zaal of schools which have exhibits; Recommending 
the Pennsylvania School Journal; Approving of the administration 
of the department of public instruction by State Superintendent 
Waller; Lamenting the death of ex-State Soperintendent Wick- 
ersham ;| Expressing |sppreciation of Governor Pattison’s address 
of last night and pleasure at his expression of interest in the schools ; 
Endorsing the normal echools, disapproving the divorcement of the 
academic departments from the professional departments of these 
schools, and calling on the faculties to pay more attention to securing 
better scholarship rather thanlarge classes ; Approving of universit 
extension; Thanking the W. C. T. U. for its efforts in seeuri 
scientific temperance inatruction, and enforcing the law; Recom- 
mending a new form for provisional certificates, with portraita of 
the founders of our public school system. 


Memorial Services to Dr. James P. Wickersham. 


Dr. Brierly of Millersville spoke especially of Dr. Wickersham’# 
early life. He attended six sessions of the Unionville Academy, 
the only schooling he had. His firet school was in Brandywine 
township, Chester County. He was the first county superintendent 
of Lancaster County, and the founder of the Millersville Normal 
School. 

Dr. Geo. M. Philips: Dr. Wickersham was a natural leader of 
men,—of great executive ability; he was utterly unbiased and fair. 

Col, J. A. M. Passmore: No man stood higher in the estimation 
of his companions. It was the dream of his life to see a system by 
which each pupil in the commonwealth could obtain a thorough 
university education. 

Miss Nellie D. Graham of Yardley, Pa., read a poem commem- 
orative of Dr. Wickersham. 

Hon. Henry Houck: The name of James P. Wickersham is the 
highest name ever written on our rolls. 

Dr. E. O. Lyte: He was intensely loyal. He was not only an 
executive officer, but one of the closest students. He atill lives in 
the loving memories of thousands of bis former pupils and friends. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd: Next to that of my own father, I hold Dr. 
Wickersham’s memory in affeetionate reverence. Every Pennsyl- 
vania mother has reason to give thanks to God that Pennsy)vania’s 
greatest edacator was asclean morally as he was great intellectually. 

Remarks were made by H. W. Fisher, John Morrow, J. D. 
Ryott, and Mra F. W. Baldwin. 

In the evening, a social reception was held at Bedford Spring, 


closing the sessions. 
Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 


Easton, Pa. 


) New Books in Preparation. 


| Faickenberg’s (B.) History of Modern Ph’. 


Henry Holt & Co.’s (N. Y. 


i- 
Dura v. of he Mid es. ackmae’a e Outlines of Natural Sel 
Translated E D. “Fak by ence. Forthe Common fchools. A of 
Prot G B Adams of vaie. j2mo Teachers’) questions for pupils and suggestions for teachers. 
price, $1 60; by mail, $1 74 
Mall (K. and Bergenis 
Chiefly experimental. 
A}lenis (©. B,) Elem, 
For High Schools. 


Sneanth’s Ei.) Modern Philosophers. 
Verbatim Abstracts from their works by varlous 
editors. Vol. I, Locks, by Professor Kussell of 
Williams. Vol. IL, Rerp, by the Editor of the 

} in (A, A Series Other volumes ip preparation Whitney's (W, Lectares Praucaises. A 

art So ah Drill Book in Conversation, with a Yocahulary wbertis (Fs) ; 


co of Educational Works, and List of Books {n Genera! Literature, free on spplioation, 


loxophy. From Nikolaus vou Kues to the presf 
ent day, Translated by Prof. A. C. Armstroug o- 
on the scigutific side of ev- ryday phenomena. Wesleyan 

Botanical Dictionary. 


Liberal Terms for Introduction, Pull Desoriptive Catalogue 
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LAKE GENEVA. 


Although the Educational Association held at Lake Geneva, the 
most charming summer resort of the Northwest, was not as largely 
attended as the promoters had anticipated, it was not in any sense 


ofjthe word a failure. Nothing was left undone that could in any | 


way add to the comfort and pleasure of those present. The weather 
was perfect, and the accommodations first-class. Those who re- 
mained in ‘‘camp”’ at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
headquarters led an idyllic life, while those going to and from the 

ings in the beautiful little boat chartered for the purpose, en- 
joyed to the fallest extent the delightful scenery, the bracing air, 
and the clear crystal waters of Lake Geneva that mirror its green 
banks, superb summer residences, club houses, hotels, and tents, 
with trathfal fidelity. Professor Gould of Lake Geneva was well- 
nigh no home, on deck, on the bicycle, and in the 

room. 

Supt. Gorge Howland of Chicago read his paper on “ The Parpose 
of the Common School’’ before an appreciative audience on Wednes- 
day evening, Jaly 1. Those who have read his incomparable book, 
Practical Hints to Teachers, will need no aseurance as to its excellence. 
It needed only the additional charm of the author's personality to 
give it a double power. , 

Oa Thursday morning, Prin. H. L Terry of Lake Mi'ls, Wis , 
read an excellent paper on ‘ The Relation Between Country 
Schools and High Schools.’’ The paper provoked a lively discus- 
sion, a noticeable feature of which was that all the speakers were 
young men. Listening to their animated, breezy comments, pro et 
con, ove could easily distinguish some of the coming leaders of edu- 
cational thought. Among them, Prof. S. W. Gilan of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is conspicnons for hie graceful presence, affable manner, and 

pleasing, critical style of expression. Fis papsr, Teachiog Patri- 
otism,’’ was an intellectual treat, clear-cut and analytical. I: was 
a beacon light, that warned ths teachers of that subject «ff the 
rocks of error on which they strike and die, and away from th; 
shoals and quicksands of national vanity. 

‘* The Superintendent and His Work ’’ was the subject discuss-d 
by Sapt. David Throne of Beloit. He spoke without notes, thos 
carrying out the idea of the meeting; viz, ‘‘to discourage the 
reading of manuscript.’”” His remarks fairly sparkled with bonsmots 
and brilliant epigrams. When he stated that teachers were defi- 
cient in general knowledge, he pointed his assertion with a candi- 
date’s answer to the question, what is meant by reciprocity ? 
**T don’t jast understand what reciprocity is, but it is something 
about beavers in the Baring’s Sea.’’ Toe spsaker was interrupted 
with, ‘‘ Did she receive a certificate ?’’ which he answered in the 


Lamesa: I did not consider the answer so bad as that of a Chi- 
cago teacher, noted for her enthusiasm and excellent primary work, 
who recently informed her principal that she was going to 
| botany because Mrs. Young. the superintendent, had asked her to, 
iand she was going to give a lesson on Crabs. She gave a most ex- 
' sellent lesson on that subject. ‘‘ A rose by any other name,’’ ete. 

In the discussion that tollowed, it did not ocour to any one that 
the pupils might possibly become interested in ‘‘ Current Items,’’ 
and that a daily exercise might be helpful to teachers and pupils. 

That D. D. Mayne of Fort Atkinson, Wis., the president of the 
Association, is very popular among the teachers was evinced by hie 
reélection for the ensuing year. President Mayne declined this 
honor. Priv. H. L. Terry of Lake Mills, Wis., was elected to fill 
the position. 

The only lady on the program, Agnes Greening of Walworth 
County, failed to present *‘ Oar Side of the Queation.”” However, 
George P. Brown, editor of the Pub/ic School Journal of Blooming- 
ton, IL\., in his paper on ‘* Not all Change is Progress,”’ gave utter- 
ance to some radical ideas on the subject of women as school prin- 


schools to women ; that in cities where it has been done and is being 
done, a deterioration of the instruction, and a correspondiog reduc- 
tion of salaries, must and does follow. There were evidently no 
women principals present, or they all gave gilent assent. 

The lecture by Pres. T. C. Obamberlain on ** University Exten- 
sion ’? was given on Friday morning, after which the meeting ad- 
journed, 

' Excursions and a good time in general were enjoyed by such as 
remained over the Fourth, for which the citizens of Lake Geveva 
had made special preparations. 

The Imperial Quartet farnished the music on Wednesday even- 
ing, but after thac four young girls from Mc. Mayne’s school ea- 
tertained the audience, that never wearied of listeniag to them. 


The exhibit in the high school building was unusually fice. The 
kindergarten department exhibited some of the p-ettiest specimens 
in clay modeling ; and the work in letter writing and composition of 


work in arithmetic, as well as the designs in drawing, was unusu- 
ally fiae. This work was the more remarkable as it was done with - 
out other than the regular teachers. The exhibit io the high school 
department was also excellent. ‘Che arrangement of the work 
added much to ite attractions. Flowers, ferns, and exotics were 
so aranged as to give an additional charm to the cool, airy school- 
rooms. “I'll fiad a way or make it,’’ is the motto of the Geneva 
schools, and the sturdy Roman will was manifest in all that was 


done. 
No steps were taken toward organizing a permanent association 


= 


Established in 1884. Positions 
ambitious for advancement 


filled, 2300. 
rather than those without positions. 


cipale. Mr. Brown feels that there is danger in relegating the} 


the intermediate grade; penmanship, map drawing, and illustrated | 7, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST.. 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


of the teachers of the Northwest, for the reason given by the Irish 
schoolmaster when he made the announcement, ‘‘I see a great 


teach | many that are not here to-day.” 


The Northwestern R R. Co. provided excellent facilities for the 
attendance of teachers. I+ is a popular route with touriste, furnish- 
ing all the comforts of the drawing-room, while passing through 
the most romantic resorts. M. W. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
The following is the program of the South Dakota Educational 


Association, Madison, Jaly 22, 23 and 24. 

Wednesday Morning— County Superintendents’ Convention called by State 
Superintendent Salmon. 

Wednesday Evening —@. L. Pinkham, Presiding. Address of Welcome, 
Rev. ©. K. Hager, Madison; Response, Hon. Cortez Salmon, Supt. Public 
Inatruction. annual Address of the President, Hon. G. L. Pinkham, 
Thursday Morning — Department of Colleges and High Schools, Miss J. 
. J. Pryne. Mitchell, Presiding.— ‘“ Equipment of High Schools, as to 
Ap tus, Charts, etc.” Prof. W. H. C. Newington, Watertown. Discussion 
1 by Prof. M. A. Robinson, Brookings. Department of Superintendence, 
H. J. Whipple, Sioux Falls, Presiding.—“ County School Supervision, 
Supt. N. M. Hill, Yankton. Discussion lead by Supt. A, W. MeClarran, 
Howard. —‘‘ County Superintendents’ Records,’ Supt. A. J. Williams, Clark, 
Discussion lead by Supt. J. B. Whittaker, Tyndall.— Department of Com- 
mon Graded Schools, 8. L. Brown, Sioux Falls, Presiding. — ‘* Our Common 
Schools, Their Plac3 in the School Life,’’ Prof. 8. L. Brown, Sioux Falls.— 
“ The Art of Questioning.” Prof. A. G. Cross, Armour. 

Afternoon — General Meeting. Lecture, Rev. T. DeWitt 

‘almage. 

Thursday Evening — General Meeting. —‘‘ Denominational Colleges, Their 
Work,” Prof, L. A. Stout, Dakota University, Mitchell. Discussion lead by 
Prof. H. H. Swain, Yankton College.—‘' The Value of Psychulogy to the 
Common School Teacher, Prof. H. E. Kratz, Vermi'lion. 

Frida Morning — Depart ment of Colleges and High Schools.—‘‘ Promo. 
tions, How and When,” Prof. Brace Fink, Elk Point. Discussion: ‘‘ The 
Relation of High Schools to Business Life,” Prof. E.J. Vert, Miller. Dis. 
enssion lead by Prof. M. A. Taylor, Alexandria —‘‘ Shall Certificates be 
Granted upon Completion of Grammar Grades?” Prof. A. H. Yod-r, Madi- 
son.— Department of Superintendence. ‘‘ County Superintendents and the 
New School Law,” Supt. Read Matheny, Redfield. Discussion lead by Sup-. 
R. 8. Gleason, Desmet,—‘‘ Temperance in Common Schools,” Supt. H. L. 
Sheldon, Hecla. Discussion lead by Supt. Mrs. H. P. Bryson Gettysburg. 
partment of Common and Graded Schools: ‘* The Pupil’s Preparation,” 
Miss Dora Hawk, Elk Point. Discussion: “The Teacher's Preparation,” 
Mrs. E. J. Haynes, Mt. Vernon. Discussion: “ The Purpose of the Recita- 
tion.”’ Prof. Kdwin Dukes, Parker. 

Friday Afternoon — Geveral Assembly.—‘‘@ur Country Schools, Their 
Needs,” Supt. Kate Taubman, Plankinton.—‘* The Synthetic Method of 
Teaching Reading.” Miss Clara Wedehase, Mitchell. Discussion lead by 
Miss Fiorence Jester, Bowdle. — “ The Historical Suciety of South Dakota,” 
Hon. O. H. Parker, Brookings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A teachers’ institute, under the auspices of the State Board of 
Education, G. T. Fletcher, manager, has jast closed a most profitable 


Zo Leachers. 


The advertiser would like to meet teachers,—spe- 
clalists in Vocal or Instrumental Music and Elocu- 
tion,—with some capital, who will join in a new 
educational enterprise. Address TRACHER, 


Care of N. E yg 
3 Somerset St, ton. 


Three Great Edncational Works 


By Dr EDWARD BROOKS, A.M, 
Supt of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 poges. $1.50 
This work presents the ‘‘ New Education” in its 
pee Sys and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form | Sep'ember. 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac 


CONNECTICUT 


SCHOOLS. 


BY THIS PLAN 
persons havirg no 


purchasers of which are 


N 0 R M A L . TR A ] N ] N ( aa renuclecs und otk, SHORT-HAND & TYPEWRITING are described in full in “The 


Short-hand Teacher’s Companion,” a treatise prepared especially to ena- 
ers as thoroughly asany ple ALL teachers to qualify ALL their students—d ull ones included—for 
expert short-hand teach- positions in ONE to THREE months. Introductory 


er or writer can. All Selectionof { 


A few of Haven’s aids for teachers and home students are: 
business letters, words numbered for timing speed, { Oc; 
words actual court testimony, also counted and numbered, { Oc; 


that is needed is tofol- !& 
These schools are for persons who intend to teach | low directions te 12,2 words actual convention _report, counted and numbered, { Oc; 


Mental Science and Culture | in the public schools of the State. 
THE FALL TERM begins the first Tuesday of 


eacher’s Business Letter Book,11 days.short-hand and key, 19: 


Haven’s easily joined short-hand vowels, applicable to any system, 
Baven’s “ Companion,” Haven's easy aid rapid short-hand numerals, for use in ony 
ven’s comple self-teaching short-han sssons, enti 
bove, ordered at one time, 500 


ulties. It grew up in the classroom. and is thus 
8p cially adapted to students and teachers. 


different parts of the state in July and Auyvust, and 
at the Normal Schools on the first day of the term 
Dates and places of examinations will be sent on ap 


A 
EXAMINATIONS,—Examinations are held in| entitled also to com- orU.S.1c.stamps 
put nothing else. i 


plete course by mail. 


plication to C. D 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 


570 pages. 82.00, 


nsable. 
- A DIPLOM 


pectal 
examination. Sold by ali 


upon receipt of price. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY,| For particulars concerning the schools send for 
1020 Arch Street, Philadeiphia. circulars to the 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


Evefy school and library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis | Writ: 


Academy, or a State Certificate, 
8: prices for introduction and to teachers for | lieu of Evtrance Examination. 


Booksellerr, or mail 
KXPENSES. — There are no expenses for tui- 
tion or,the use of text books. 


HINE, Secretary, Hartford. 


A from a College, High School, 


Privilege of Lectures, Museum, Apparatus, in 
Vanderbilt University. 3 large buildings. 30 
officers 41§ pup.is from 20 States. Highest ad- 
vantages in Music, Art. Calisthenics, Health 


Nashville College roe 


1 be accepted in 


Principals: 
C. F. CARROLL, New Britain. 
A. B. MORRILL, Willimantic. 


ed; increased opportunities for the liberal an . 

ough education of young women. —— WESTERN 
hirty third year begins September 16. 1291. 
Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt 
V A first-class boarding "school for both’ sexes Full Academic 


Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora-| courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Students fitted 


tories, gymnasium, Military drill. Four years courses 


Prepares for any college. New mu ic course of three|f0r best Easte 


ears. Thirteen teachers. New library going up. Home| Sciences Library. 5,000 volumes. Large new build 


ife, helpful and healthful. The best q ip 
and girl. Addresa the Principal. 


Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirth seventh year opens September 9th, 1891. 


t; unsurpassed location. Terms, $1380 per year. 


FEMALE SEMINARY, 


XFORD, OHIO. 


and Seminary Courses. Complete 
rn Colleges. Labratory work in 


construction. Steam heat; electric 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards, 


To be Used with Plant 


Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. Price of 
cents. Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Spri 


designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to 
order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 


Price of No. 1 Box, 35 cents; No. 2 Box, 40 cents; postage on either box, 10 cents. 


Lessons. 


Native 


A STUDY FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 
Itlustrated. Price, 30 cts. 


There is a growing demand for easily under- 
stood and practical matter about our native trees. 
This little work is designed to supply this de- 
mand. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever 
before been published on this subject. 

Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


This of prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 

upervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in co ti i 

classes and kindergartners. e designs were drawn by Miss A . FOR 

iss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock SECURING j j 

each card being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the ORDERS American Literatur e, ane 

scheme given above. They are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. FOR &. C. Stedman and E. M, Hutchinson, INFORMATION 

No. 1 Box has in it fifty of the same kind, and No. 2 Box each one of the fifty CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. y ange 


work up a good school. 


ngfield, Mass. it 


WANTED, 
In a live western town, situated in a fine agricultural 


either box, 50 cents ; postage 5 district, parties to establish an Academy; an oppor. 
tunity to begin on small capital and safe basis and 


Address 
WARREN, ILL. 


CHOOL OFFICERS 


CAN SECURE THE 
“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 
THROUGH THE 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 SOMERSET. StT., BosTON. 


A. CLARK, 
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and pleasant session of one week at Laurel Park, 
near Northampton. Fifteen gave most 
valuable lessons or lectures to over one hundred 
teachers, mainly fr.m Hampshire and Franklin 
Counties, though several other counties were rep- 
resented, teachers registering from forty one towns. 
Secretary Dickinton, Dr. Stone, and their agents 
represented the State Board. Superintendent 


FOR SUNSTROKE, 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
De. A. L. ZURKER, Melrose, Minn., says: ‘‘ It 
produced a gratifying and remarkable regener- 
ating effect in a case ofsunstroke.”’ 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 


Balliet and four district superintendents were in 
attendance, aiding in the exercises. Mies E. H. 
Perry of Chelsea taught drawing ; Miss M. S. Davie 
of Springfield gave valuable lessons in geography ; 
Professor Greenongh géve a lesson on principles 
ef teaching; and Geo. W. Cable a talk to teachers 
and a reading from his writings. 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when en- 
tering it through the mucous surfaces. Such articles 


should never be used except on prescriptions from 
reputable} physicians, as the damage they will do is 
tenfold to the (foed ou can possibly derive from 
them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co, Toledo, O., contains no mercury. and 
is taken internally, and acts directly upon the blood 
and ,mucous surfaces of the system. In buying 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It 
is taken internally, and made Toledo, Ohio, by 
F. J. Cheney & Co 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— There is no solitude so miserable as that of 
the man alone in a noisy city, unless it be that of 
@ man alone with a noisy baby. — Elmira G. zette. 


ImPoRTANT.— When New York City 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
atthe Granp Union opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 H Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up. 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
_dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
beteer 1 a he Grand Union 

or less money e oD 
Yotel than any other first-class hotel in the city 


— Briggs a business man ?’’ “TI should 
say he was. He was born with a fortune, you 
know.’’ ** Well?” ‘‘ He’s got it yet.’ — New 
Yak Recorder. 


ia the Koch lymph reduces it to the level of a 
mind cure after all.— Elmira Gazette. 


gists Ip Opsey of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Aspirant: ‘‘ What is the obief requisite for 
a young lady entering the litterary field ?”’ 
Editor: Postage-stamps.’”’ — Er. 


Lizzie 8S. HALLIWETT, No, 19 South 39h St., 
Philadelphia, will give any desired information about 
the Teachers’ Aid and Annuity Association of that 
City. GRANVILLE B, Putnam, Franklin School, 
Boston, wiil give information concerning the Teach« 


kar Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


— The fact that gold is one of the ingredients | ers’ Mutual Aid Association of this city. 


THE CoLuMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


Is It 9 It is a Library of Universal Knowledge and 

a * an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in one 

work, in one alphabetical arrangement. This novel combi- 

nation is an infinitely convenient one, which, together with its 

unique and handy form, leads one to consult it ten times where he will once refer to 
any other cyclopedia or dictionary by the side of it. 

‘‘ In convenience of form and freshness of information, it stands pre-eminent. The 
combination of cyclopedia and dictionary in the same work is a most valuable feature. 
I expect to get more real service from it than from anything else in my library.”—F. 8. 
Fircu, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


e ° 
h B of the Cyclopedia Preps 
complete edition of Chambers's Cyclopedia, 
which is so thoroughly revised, brought down 
to date, and Americanized, that it would be unfair to the original to say it is 
‘‘reprinted ”—it is virtually a new work, the Chambers being used simply as good 
material to work with; many thousands of new (especially American) topics have 
been added. The pronunciation of all titles is an altogether unique feature that 
gi\ es universal satisfaction. 
find it exceedingly useful for handy reference. The pronunciation I regard as 
a va.uable feature, The members of my family use this ten times where they once 
use the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Chambers’s—all of which they have access to.”— 
Cuas. H. Corey, D.D., Pres. of Richmond Institute, Richmond, Va, 

“‘T like the Columbian the better the more I examine it. I have written to * * * 
my warm commendation of it.”—Pror. JAMes Stxona, 8.T.D., Editor McClintock 
& Strong's Cyclopedia of Biblical and Theological Literature. 

, " feature is based on the great Dictionary of Stor- 

he Dictionary month, which is among 

scholars as the peer of Webster, Worcester, the Gentury, and others, as an 

authority; it, also,“is thoroughly revised, Americanized, and greatly enlarged; 

every word having recognized place in the living or classic literature of the English 
language is included, thus entitling it to be called an ‘‘ unabridged” dictionary. 

‘‘ After a careful examination, I can cheerfully recommend it to every educator.” 
—W. E. Rosryson, Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

‘‘T feel free to pronounce the Columbian Cyclopedia the teacher’s vade-mecum. 
Teachers will not often be to go beyond its pages for help.” —Geo. J. Luckey, 
Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“I have Appleton’s, Chambers’s, and The People’s cyclopedias in my library, 
but use the handy CoLUMBIAN nearly altogether when the information sought comes 
within the volumes now complete. The great amount of new matter added to the 
standard text of all cyclopedias, and the neat style of typography and_ binding, 
make the work the most useful and every way desirable reference work for a reason- 
able amount of money that I have yet examined.“—W™m. H. ALEXANDER, Surveyor 
of Customs, Omaha, Neb. 


Edits It Its Editor-in-Chief, Richarp GLEAsON 

* GREENE, formerly editor-in-chief of ‘* The Li- 

brary of Universal Knowledge,” also of ** The International Cyclo- 

pedia,” has probably had more experience in the direct line of his 

work than any other living American; he is assisted by an able corps of trained 

writers in the various departments of learning. 

‘‘It meets more fully my ideal of what a work of this kind should be thau any 
other I know.”—J. F. Crooxer, Supt. of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘‘T have several Cyclopedias, among them the Columbian; this I much prefer for 

every-day reference.” —Ww. H. Taytor, State Assayer and Chemist, Richmond, Va. 

‘« We did not think—to be frank—when we began to examine the Cyclopedia, that 

it promised to deserve very strong commendation. But the more we studied its 

characteristic features, the more highly we learned to regard it, and we now feel 

justified in commending it as a very comprehensive, well-arranged, and useful work. 


y the great body of intelligent men and women who do desire a cyclopedia which 


is reasonably comprehensive, accurate, intelligible, orderly in plan, and low in price, 
this will be found abundantly worth attention.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 


9 In 82 volumes of over 800 pageseach, 
How Large Is It * it will contain about 26,000 ~ and | 


about 7,000 illustrations. ‘‘The feature that strikes me most 

favorably is the new departure in respect to size. Each volume 
is 8 inches long, 54 wide, and 1} thick, and answers the practical definition of the 
word ‘handy’ better than any other book of reference that I have ever come across. 
Standing wiihin hand-reach, and easily handled, one is apt to refer to it ten times 
hand-running when he would once to a big, bulky, and burly volume not so close to 
him (or, better, her), and heavier to hold.”—Frances E, WILtarp. 

‘‘ The size of the volumes is just right for convenient handling. The type is good, 
the illustrations abundant, the arrangement of matter is such that all topics are 
easily found. It is difficult to imagine any improvement in these respects.”—J. B. 
Morrat, President Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 


, is a good thing for young man or youn 

A College Education woman—what a at thet it is ph out 

of reach of fully 95 per cent. of the brainiest, bravest, worthiest of the young 

folks of the country! But do you realize that For $2 5 or 
7 cents a day for one year, the fair equivalent of a 9 col- 
lege education is within the reach of of go-ahead boy or girl? It may seem incred- 
rs but it is wg If =e had only his a of the two, what he could learn at 
college, or what he could learn from the ; 
published, thousands of wise people would Best Cyclopedia 
choose the Cyclopedia—it covers the entire circle of human knowled it is a teacher 
who never grows weary of being questioned—is always at hand, your lifetime through, 
and not for a few months only. 


i REVOLVING BOOK-CASE, of which a pict- 

he Columbian ure is here given, is made to hold a full set of 

the Cyclopedia, Size of the case 74 inches square by 78 inches high: price 

$2.50 (and cheap at that) when 

sold separately, but with the Cyclopedia it 
is furnished for only $2.00. 

The Book-Case is furnished either in |F 

oak, .autique finish, or in hard maple, 


cherry finish, as you prefer. It is knock- he coved 
down as well as revolving, held together 
by four rods and four screws; may be 
taken to pieces in five minutes, and put Nes 
together in 10 minutes. It is a beautiful 


piece of furniture, though so fabulously qe 


cheap—delights everybody. 
It is made to stand ona desk or table, § & 
;and is so excellently adapted to its use = za 
that it may fairly be compared to addin ] pot 
a handle toa good knife-blade—you cou vod 
use the blade by tying it toa stick, and asla / 
you could use the Cyclopedia without the / 
evolving Case, but you would very un- | 
willingly do without either after having 
tried them. We have, also, larger Revolv- Jay 
ing Book-Cases, to stand on the floor, 4 ea s { {| 
shelves high (adjustable shelves), giving a $ 


total of 186 inches of shelf room, holding 
100 to 150 volumes; price-list on request. 


~ 
GOOD LUCK for those who 
Cyclopedia r wish to buy, there are several 
good c eapedins in the market. Each cannot, of course, 


be betier than any other, but each is undoubtedly better 
than it would be but for the competition of its rivals; each has some special merit. 


A leton’s is the pioneer of (living) American aptioyeties. and has great 
mecrit—but pioneers will grow old, and most people want a new 
cyclopedia when they buy; then, it costs a good deal of money: $80.00 in cheapest 
style, besides many annuals which are necessary to its completeness, 
The CoLuMBIAN CyYCLOPEDIA is the newest in the field, covers virtually all the 
grouud covered by Appleton’s, and a great deal besides; is about the same size in 
amount of matter, and costs less than one-third as much money. 


eo is later than Appleton’s, and by many good judges has been con- 
Johnson S sidered the *‘ best” for popular use; like all cyclopedias not pub- 


lished very recently, it needs bringing down to date. Some object, too, to the heavy, 
clumsy form of volume. It costs $48.00 in cheapest style. 

The CoLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA is about 50 per cent. larger than Johnson’s (in amount 
of matter), and costs about half the money—it covers practically all the ground 
, covered by Johnson’s, and besides includes an unabridged dictionary of language. 


! 
CYCLOPEDIA is esteemed by many better for 
The International general use than either Appicon a Johnson. 
The publisher and editor-in-chief of the Columbian Cyclopedia naturally think weil 
of the International, as it was Jormerly edited and published by them. 

The CoLUMBIAN CycCLOPEDIA covers about the same ground as the International, 
| Tejecting, however, a vast amount of Scotch, English, and other obsolete matter, and 
' adding a very great amount of valuable original matter, particularly upon American 
‘topics, and also an unabridged dictionary of the English language. 


Th B it nica is the ‘‘old giant” among cyclopedias. The pub- 
e ritan lisher of the CoLUMBIAN recommends every one to buy 
it—whocan afford two cyclopedias—if you can’t afford two, it will not serve you; it 
is a vast library of valuable knowledge, very useful to men of profound learning and 
unlimited leisure, but for popular use, for convenient, quick consultation, on live 
topics, it is about as well adapted as a broad-axe would be to sharpen a lead-pencil 
—you want something handier. The “‘ old giant,” we said—consult the topic **Africa, 

for instance, and you find in a sort of ‘P.S8.” that Livingstcne is dead!” Look for 


1 That is the most remarkable 

Is the Price * feature about it, Though ap- 
proximately the same size as Appleton’s Cyclopedia, which 
blished at $80.00, and about 50 per cent. larger than 


is pu 

, i ls at $48.00, and comparing favorably with them in every im- 
for the of 82 volumes, in extra cloth 
s only $25.00; half-Morocco binding, $32.00; by express ; postage, 16 cents 


a volume, if by mail. Vol. 25 ready July 15, others at intervals of about a month. 


cash will secure immediately, by express, volumes 1 to 16, in 
.0O cloth binding, the remaining volumes being delivered as in- 


" each are paid; 25 cents a volume extra 
before Aug. 1, 1891, will 


be accepted payment $21 835 the J. set, 
bindi sen additional. es 
ing; for half-Motocco binding Atiy abvageed Aug. ist. volume, 00 sents 


‘General Grant,” and he not only ‘‘ isn’t dead, ” but “isn’t born yet,” so far as the 
cyclopedia is concerned! These are characteristic facts. ; 

The CotumBIAN CycLoPEDIA treats every important topic found in the Britannica, 
and many thousands of others besides; with the two cyclopedias side by side, you 
will refer to the CoLUMBIAN in nearly every case, and find all you want. 

‘The days of big, cumbersome, expensive cyclopedias are past, and we congratu- 
late the reading public that they are able to get such an excellent work as this at such 
a low price.”—JameEs AuLison, Editor of the Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


t | ue 108 pages, New, Standard, and Holiday Books, sent free. 
atalo » Prices lowest in America, Order of your Bookseller, 
or direct from the publishers. THz CoLump1an Pusiisuine Co., Proprietors, 


special reduced prices will be sli, t 
@ostage, 16 cents), returnable and money refunded; specimen pages free, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 242 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


‘ek | Mrs. WINSLOw’s “‘SoorHine SyRUP” has 
rt | been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
prent | children while Teething, with perfect success. It . 
the a | soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays ali Pain, 
en | cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the - 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Overland Monthly, for July, ia fall of the 


atmosphere of the outing season. It opens with a 
beantifally illustrated article on ‘‘ The California 
Lakes,’’ by Charles Howard Shinn. People do 


not think of California as a region rich in lakes, 
yet the number is not only large but the variety 
is remarkable. This is shown by a number of 
striking pictures. There is a pleasing account of 
a trip to the wonder/ul Crater Lake of Southern 
Oregon by Martin A. Kenn. Prof. Edward S. 
Holden tells of the discipline and methods of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, 
arguing for the adoption of the same system in a 
modified form in the state universities. ‘' The 
Real Artemus Ward”’ is the title of a notable 

by Enoch Knight, a life-long friend of the 
ant in which he attempts to estimate his 
place in letters. ‘‘A Sheep Station in West 
Australia’’ and the fourth section of ‘‘ Camp and 
Travel in Texas,’’ are both readable out-door 
papers. The stories are well worth reading, and 
the whole number is worth preserving as a record 
of the best literary thought of the Pacific Coast. 
San Francisco: Overland Monthly Co. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine, for July, is 
rich in interesting reading matter and fine illustra- 
tions. The contents include a sentimental corres- 
pondence entitled ‘‘On the Wane’’ by Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford, a delightful illustrated article on 
** Fawsley Park’’ by Lady Koightley, ‘‘ Round 
and About Cooktan’’ by Roder ck Mackenzie, ‘‘A 


Thousand Games ut Monte Carlo’’ by W. Dappa- 
Crotch, in which he tabulates the results of differ- 


entertaining account of the old town of Nymegen, 
in Holland, by Reginald Blomfield. There are 
also several roinor sketches in prose and poy) 
and the number closes with chapters XII. and 
XIII. of F. Marion Crawford’s weird story entitled 
“ The Witch of Prague.” The English Illustrated 
is one of the very best of the msgazines and 
constantly increasing in favor. New York: Mac- 
oe & Co. Price, $1.50 a year; single numbers 
cents. 


— The Catholic World, for July, has a dozen or 


more very readable articles of general interest. 
Mrs. Mary E. Blake occupies the first psges with 
a thoughtfal and suggestive paper on “ Juvenile 
Literature and the Formation of Character’’ 
which deserves carefal reading. Other articles are 
upon “ The School Qaestion in the Pennsylvania 
Loeg's'at ue” by Rev. Morgan Sheedy, “ The Wit- 
ness of Science to Religion’? by Rev. William 
Barry, D D., “The Reward for a Cup of Cold 
Water’’ by Rev. Alfred Young, ‘An Old Irish 
Town’? by Katherine Tynan, and chapters from 
the life of Father Hecker. There is also a good 
story by M. M., entitled ‘‘ The Old Landlady’s 
Albam,”’ and the usual talk about new books. 
New York: 427 W. 59th St. $4.00 a year; single 
numbers 35 cents. 


— Good Housekeeping, for July, is especially 
notable for its fall treatment of the present fancy 
for souvenir spoons ; its very complete article on this 
topic will be read with interest by those who are 
‘*making a collection.’’ This magazine aside 
from treating matters connected with the kitchen, 
caters with refined taste to every branch of the 
household. Good H ing is $2.50 a year. 


—Tbe July number of The Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, which is devoted to science and 
mechanic arts, has a large number of eminently 
readable articles of particular interest to mechan- 
jes and engineers, and some fine plates. The 
various reports from committees on science and 
the arts, occapy the first fifty-four pages and 
include notes on Vauclain’s Compound Locomotive 
and Forged Car Wheel, the Possibilities of 
Applied Science, by Oberlin Smith; the Utiliza- 
tion of the Power of Niagara Falle, by Coleman 
Sellers E.D., and New Alloys and Their Engi- 
neering Applications by F. Lynwood Garrison. 
The Chemical Section and the Electrical Section 
have also able papers, and the Book Notices are 
of value to scientific specialists. Pablished by 
the Franklin Institute. Philadelphia: $5 a year; 
single numbers 50 cents. 


— Readers of the Unitarian Review, for July, 
will find much to interest them. The opening 
article is a sketch of the famous Erasmus, by S. 
Fletcher Williams, in which he gives a most 
instructive and readable account of this great light 
who was so powerful in creating the Reformation. 
Prof. A. B. Curtis discusses the opinions con- 
cerning ‘“‘ The Second Coming ”’ and their influ- 
ence upon the growth and spread of early 
Christianity. Other articles are on ‘‘ Qaeen Marie 
of Bavaria and the Protestants of Zillerthal,’’ by 
Elizabeth E. Evans, ‘‘ The Physiological Necessity 
of Social Reform,’’ by Morrison T. Swift, ete. 
There are the usual highly interesting reports 
from the Ten Times Oae, Unity, and other clubs, 
and the Editor’s Note-book contains pithy com- 
ments on ‘‘ Baccarat and Stock Gambling,”’ and 


other topics of the day. The Book Table has an 


‘able review of W. H. Lyon’s, “‘ A Stady of the 


Sedi.’? James Martineau’s Essays and the Brown. 
ing Biography. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 20 
cents a single number; $2.00 a year. 


— A very timely article in the July issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, is by E. W. Haffout of Indiaza 
University, on “‘ International Liability for Mob 
Injaries.”’ It closes with this statement: “ If 
the public authorities (at New Orleans) having 
knowledge of the proposed violence, failed to 
exercise due diligence to prevent it, the declara- 
tions and »ractices of our owp government, as wel] 
as the jast principles of international law, would 
serve to fix upon the Federal Government a direct 
liability for the iojaries sustained by the subjects 
of Italy.”” D. G. Ritchie, of the Faculty of Arts in 
Oxford University, contributes a very interesting 
letter on ‘‘ The Teaching of Political Science,’’ a: 
his University, inclading a short outline of the 
Englich university system. ‘‘The Ethics of the 
Declaration of Independence ’’ is an article which: 
shows a side of our Magna Charta little appre. 
ciated. The number also contains the full text of 
the Constitation of the United States of Mexico 
with a brief introduction and notes by Bernard 
Moses of the University of California. No mors 
valuable means of atudying the government of our 
southern next-door-neighbor could be found out- 
side the country itself, than the careful reading of 
this doonment. ‘‘ Land Transfer Reform’ and 
“The Economic Basis of Probibition,’’ are 
articles which contain much food for thought. 
The Personal Notes and the Book Reviews will be 
found to be of great interest to all who wish to 
keep in touch with the movement toward the 
more careful and scientific study of Political and 


ent systems of play at the roulette table, and an| Springfield, Mass.: Clark W. Bryan & Co. 
Some Recent Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Shakes e’s Antony and Cleopatra . - Deighton Macmillan & Co, N Y $ 40 
Scott's yofthe Lake - - - Mirto 20 
Macmillan’s French Reading for Children - - Faspacht 40 
Life of Archibald Campbell Tait (2 Davidson 12 00 
The Story of the Odvssey for Boys and Girl - Brooks Penn Pub. Co, Phila 1 25 
Coupon Bonds and Other Stories - . - Trowbridge Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Corneille’s Polyeucteg - - Fortier D.C. Heath & Co, Boston 35 
Earlier Stories - Burnett Chas Scribner’s Sons, N 2 50 
New China and Old - - - - - oule 2 50 
Spain and Moroceo - - - Finck 
Captain Blake - - - King J.B. Co, Phila 1 25 
Graven inthe Rock - - Kinns Cassell & Co, New York 
The Three Miss Kings - - . ° - Cambridge 0D. Appleton & Co, New York 50 
The Vision of Misery Hill - . - - D’ Anson G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Politics and Property - - - Worthington 1 50 
Rob - - - Sidney D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
Our Country - - - . - - Strong The Baker & Taylor Co,NY 60 


Tue New Enctano Bureau or Eoucarion, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


Next September, a college graduate of successful 
experience in teaching,—a married man and a 
Unitarian,—to act as Principal in a first class Acad 
emy. Salary, $1000. Ifthe wife can teach also, the 
salary for both will be $1400. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau ot Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a church school in Pennsylvania, a college grad- 
uate to teach Mathematics. He must be an Episco 
lian. If an re oy in athletics, all the better. 


ary, $800. Ap 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


WANTED, 


In a first-class boarding school for boys, a teacher of 
Latin and Greek. Thecandidate must be a special- 
ist in the languages, must have had successful expe 
rience in teaching, and to be every wa to 
the ition; should be an Episcopalian. lary, 


$1 and home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


WANTED, 


In a New England Academy, a young man to teach 
Latin and Greek; another to teach Science avd Ger- 
man, The candidates must be members of some 
evangelical church. a ae Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England industrial school, a lady to teach 
common English branches and to play the organ and 
sing with children. vat as and home. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, ina first class Ladies’ College, in the 
South, three teachers, viz:—1. A native French or Ger- 
man lady to teach French and the German languages. 
2. A teacher of Physical Culture who has been 
trained especially for such a position. 3. Ateacher 
of Greek and Latin and English, including the Anglo- 
Saxon. These candidates must be ladies of culture 
ry refinement. Salary, $500 and home, equivalent 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, M r, 
N. E. Bureau of Kdueation, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


| 


WANTED, 


In a Southern University: —(1) A lady teacher of 
Reading in the Grammar Cuurse; (2) A lady teacher 
of Higher English and Elementary Latin. Salary for 
each, $300 and home. (3) A preceptress to take 
charge of the pupils out of study hours; no teaching. 
Salary, and home. Candidates must be members 
of the gregational church. Apoly immediately 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn a boarding school for boys, in Virginia, a young 
man to teach common English branches, and take 
charge of the boys out of school, ‘He must be an 
excellent football and baseball player.’’ Will teach 
about four hours,— play the remaining school hours. 
Salary, $600. App! i, at once to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern College (for colored students), a Bap- 
tist clergyman teacher and wife, —the man to teach 
the Classics, and the wife the higher English. Ability 
and experience required. Such a couple would re- 
ceive a salary of $1,450. Board from $8 to $12 per 
month. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
_8 Somerset St., 


WANTED, 


In a Massachusetts High School, a lady assistant 
well qualified to teach French, V ‘usic, and 
Mathematics. Avply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. F. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
For next Sept , In a first-class boys’ boarding school 
Mili Tactics 


in New England, a man to teac 
Salary, . An 


and Sciences or Mathematics. 
‘piscopalian peferred 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Massachusetts Academy, a lady teacher, — 
Vocal Music, Elocution, and Gymnastics. A good 
Salary to the lady who can teach all these branches 
well. Vocal Music with either Elocution or Gymnas- 
tics may secure the position Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; expresa 
paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. L. WERSTER & CO.,3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS! 
for our new Catalogue of TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” Er of Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


NGS OF HISTORY. 
bound in 
egan und in cloth. ice, $1.00. 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8t., Boston, Mass. 


URING THE COMING 


VACATION you can secure 


a pleasant and profitable out-door employment which will 

afford you an opportunity to travel in your own locality by 
addressing the Favorire Desk & Seatinea Co., CLEVELAND, Ono, 
the leading manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


During Summer Vacation, to earn 
$50 and $100 a Month, 


in selling our Fruit and Ornamental Stock. 
Address for terms, 


E. B. RICHARDSON & CO., 


PLEASURES 
and PROFITS. 


\JACATION 


TEACHERS, 
STUDENTS, 

and AGENTS 
Desiring to travel, combining pleasure and profit, 
send for our “ Conn ethods’”’ and double 
— profits or salary. Big pay for spare hours at 
ome. Particulars free. TREASURY PURCHASING 

AGENCY, 3 Cooper Union, New York. At 


Boston 


Normal School of Gymn 


astics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, ~ Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the LING, or 
Swedish system of gymnastics to (men and women 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
gymnasia, or to conduct — training in schools 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific 
principles and by safe and effective methods. 

The system is authorized and approved by the 
Boston ool Committee. 

on subjects 


CLAEs J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph.D, (of Sweden) 
Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied natomy and 
Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 
tional and Medical Gymnastics. 

Emma L. CALL, M.D., Physician New 
Eoggne Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
lology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 

ning to gymnastics. 


Special lectures pertat 
For information address Miss HomANs, at the School. 


THACHERS, 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


A CIM 


LARGE. TABLETS 


LITTLE 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


AcmE STATIONERY AND Paper Co. 
o9 Duane St, New York. 
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Catarr 


Cured. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain the means 


eow! Address 


easily do by selding a self addressed stam ed envelo 
FREE y return mail, a copy of the original 


of Consumption. DO NOT DELAY longer if you desire a speed d 
it y t 
Prof. J. A. LAWREN JE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


Social Science. Philadelphia: American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. Bi-monthly. 
Price of Pablications, $6.00 annually, 


— The Queries Mogizine, for July, opens with a 
pleasing frontispiece, ‘‘ Students of Eatymology,’’ 
followed by ‘‘Sammer Asssembly D ys,” a poem 
by Phebe A. Holder. ‘‘The Pennsylvania 
Qaaker,”’ is sketched by Lonis R. Harley ; Mrs. M. 
F. Butts gives some suggestive hints in regard 
to early education, from James Freeman Clarke's 
recently issued autobiography, and there is a 
charming letter from Niagara. ‘‘ Maltum in 
Parvo,”’ Question Department,’ “ News 
and Notes’’ and ‘Open Congress” are fall of 


instructive interest for home circle and study. | Go 


Buffalo, N. Y.: The Wenborne-Sumner Co. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. 


— The sermons and articles in every department 
of The Treasury for Pastor and People are excel- 


lent. The portrait of Rev. J. Wesley Hill of 
Ogden, forms the frontispiece, and his sermon, a 
sketch of his life and a view of his church, are 
interesting features. Dr. Noble’s sermon on 
** Popular Preaching,’’ is worthy of serious consid- 
eration as is Dr. Anderson’s discussion, ‘* Life a 
Divine Gift.’’ Leading thoughts of six sermons 
are given, and the editorials are valuable. Every 
Christian worker will find something helpful in its 
pages. New York: E. B. Treat. Terms, $2.50 


@ year. 
— The Jaly number of Our Little Ones, is 
packed with bright articles from the Fourth of 


Jaly frontispiece to the closing jingle, which 

is certainly written and illustrated for school 

ple. Boston: The Rassell Publishing Co. 
erms, $1.50 a year. 


— Pansy, for July, is full of tasteful pictures 
and stories for the children. For pure, attractive 


reading, this magaziae is unsurpassed. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New Moon, for July; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Lowell, Mass : New Moon Pub. Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for Jar 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Frank! 
Institute. 

The Unitarian Review, for July, terms, $200 a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

The Catholic World, for July; terms, $4 00 a year; 
New York: W.D Hughes. 

The Queries Magazine, for July; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Buffalo, N. Y.:; Wenborne Sumner Co. 

The English Illustrated Magazine, for July; 
terms, $1.50 a year. New York. 

The Americano Naturalist, for June; terms, $4 00 a 
year. Philadelphia: Ferris Brothers. 

The Overland Monthly, for July; terms. $4.00 
ayear. San Francisco: Uverland Monthly Co. 

lford’s Magazine, for July; terms, $3 50 a year. 
Chicago: Belford-Clarke Co. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


For SALE, at a bargain, A FIRST-CLASS 
TYPEWRITER, with case, entirely new. To be 
seen at Room 5, 3 Somerset St., y 

Address, Hinam OrncuTT, Manager. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
Besrex UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


NDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Clave, N. H. Address the President, or Pro. 
E. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
ATR NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
of art education and trait- 
ing of teachers in all brarcbes of industrial dra 
corner x 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M - For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 


ORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and wig address 


unpDs, Principal. 
S™™ NORMAL SOHOOL, 


circulars address 
Mise ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
both sexes. adaress the 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass 
ATE 
Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Prinsipal, D. B. Ph.D. 


Qu NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
: For beth sexes. 
J. @. Principal. 


sent to any one addressing 
C. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
-» New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
COSKA. By MICHEL DuRAND. A charming story 
12mo, paper, 60 cts. 
Deux Artistes on Voynge. By Cte. A. DE VER- 
RINS. 3 short, ngnet stories. 12mo, paper, 25c. 
Contes et Nouvelles. By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
5 of the most interesting stories of this ‘‘charman 
raconteur.” 16mo, paper, 335 cts. 


w. B. JENKINS, 
English Text-book 
published. 


Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
851 & 853 6TH AV , NEWYORK. 


For Advanced Students in French: 
“Litterature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol., $1.50; one single copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privile 6 of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of *‘ Le Francais,’ a French?monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & CO., West Madison Square, N. Y. 


Tremont Fiace,|6 Clinton Place, 
Boston, Maas. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


THEY Sometimes compisin bitterly in agency work that it is harder to collect the commissions than to get th 
places. We have very little of that experience ourselves, partly because we don’t have to do with that kin 


teachers if we can help it, and partly because our work is usually so plainly helpfal and often indispensable that 
gratitude as well as justice demands prompt payment. Here. for instance, are = letters that lie topether on our 
desk, S. Dwight Arms, just elected a at Deposit, N. Y., writes June 5, “I never paid a bill more cheerfully 
than I shall this one. IT beg to thank you for — services, and shal! not let an opportunity to speak well of 
you and your Agency.”’ F.J. Bartlett, just elected PAY UP Pow g writes Juve 19, “ Enclosed please find 
teacher of claasics in the State Normal College at draft for $90.00 in payment for services reudered. 
T assure you this is not paid grudgingly, but in the other hand I am personally indebted to you for the valnable 
assistance you have given me, and for the attention and conrtesy I have received from parties to whom you have 
recommended me.” We mean to deserve this sort of responee to every bill we send out, and where we have an 
trouble in collecting we simply refuse to re register. A certain lady got a place through us at $500, and afterwar 
another at $700 6 afterwards secured another place for her, end the board raised her salary CHEER ULLY 
another 8100 in order to keep her. She therefore declined the new place, which embarrassed ua 

- ar we returned it, and she lost a ace. e earn eve 
won't deal with those it is hard to collect from. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teacher S Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


One Day’s Work. 


Vacancies filled: — Orono, Me., Professor of Physics, $1500; Lady Principa!, Waterman Hall, $1000; 
Teacher of Latin, Shattuck Hall, $800: Principal, Wheatland, la., $800 ; Director of Musie, Gal ‘oway 
College, $1400; four positions for grade emere, Fe to $55: number of registrations received, 7; number 
of vacancies, 38; number of teachers recommended for positions, 18. 

Send for blank; or, state your case plainly, send credentials and $1 for registration, and we will begin 
work for you af once. The demand upon us for teachers during the months of July and August is always 
much greater than the supply. Address ; 

C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


= > AY TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
ven r successful work. Positions filled i rritory tates, 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to eny address. 


The F'islk. Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S@ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
10f Wabash Av.,|402 Richardson Blk,/1201 So.Sprin St.,/48 Washington Bldg. 
New York. Chicago, tll. Chattanooga Tenn!| ay Portland, 


g Has good itions for good teachers with good 

ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY records. r. H. D. BURBANK, a recent graduate 
ri) tmouth, writes: —** Have just accepted the ms se at Evanston, at $1100. I wish to take this 
gatas to thank you for the gentlemanly and business-like manner in which you have treated me. 


Registration Free, |W. A. CHOATE & Go. Props wor. State St, Albany, N.Y. 


Special wants: Music, male and female, = 0; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, nch; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof. of Latin, $2000, ete., etc. General wants: It 
is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly £000 VACANCIES on our 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 2005 N. 7TH St. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Brosdway. 
PUBLISH NE ORK, 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics avd Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
ee elleogg’s essons 
Eheteric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Somerset at Boston. 
RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 


He PHI1C,COPY BOOKS, 


RAPHIO DICTATION BLANKS. 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Oorrespondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East l4tn Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 

Westianke’s How te Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Commen School Literature. 

Levd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 

Raab’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsemith’s Euglish Grammars. 

Kelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Petersen's Constitution. 

Sheppards Science. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a lisy of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 17 WABASH Avz#., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
THE s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
bo eclass-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
aud the best, and. it itacrathons 
ev ons 
excelient quality.”"—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, $8 E. 17th St., New York. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By OrncuTT, LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

tions on teaching, ain ge and discipline, 

fawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 

ence as a teacher. 
Address 


N. E. PUBLISHING 


Co., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


HE CHICKERING EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, ,.,,2% 


ly Special call for successful Normal and Scientific School 
Cooperative graduates. Salaries, $550 to $1500, with promotion | Boston, Mass. 
“| +‘ gend for registration blank Address: CHICKERING & CO. 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau Of Education s somerset st. soscon, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 

This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere has been constant during the winter and spring, and now the rush 
has begun for the autumn supply from Principals of Academies and Seminaries, 
from School Boards and Superintendents ; we are receiving daily calls not only for 
one, two, or three teachers, to fill positioris in the same school or district, but for a 
whole College faculty of wie Professors, (one call from the South), and for ¢Airteen 
teachers to fill good positions in the public schools (from one superintendent in 
the West). 

REGISTER NOW, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 


can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
tion blank free. Agents wanted 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 


147 THRooPp CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WV. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y¥. City. 


Teachers’ Agency A\merican School Bureau. 


OF RELIABLE 
d Foreign Teachers, Professors, and Equipped to serve school officers promptl 
of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, and efficiently, the 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice | the best teachers for any pos vacanc eg " 
schools Garefully recommended to parents. Selling | tration WETMOUT FEE gives us a jesse ap 
d renting of school property. most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
onpest references furnished. senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
BE. MIRIAM P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
t. | Late R. B. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York. 


Firta AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
Teachers’ Agencv 


d famili ri OFFICERS, 
ces to colleges, schools, an ilies su or —, . 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom. 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amerioan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
28 Union Square, New York 


BREWER. 
ne vo DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


circular an 
co. PObhig Schog] 
AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens, 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 

FOR MICROSCOPE STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars, 

R. B HOUGH, Lowville,. N, Y. 


cat, College Directory 


= — 
I Habit Cured in 10 
to 2 oe. No ay till cured. 
OR. STEPHEN , Lebanon,Ohio. 


-OPIU 


TEACHERS Year. 


The New American Teachers’ Agency tor an 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall | school work. Normal graduates 

schools open. Teachers of every grade and preferred. Application forms 

kind are wanted to register early to fill them. and circulars sent op request. 

Centre of business is near the centre of pop- | ’ 

ulation of the U.S. Apply for information| Eastern Teachers Agency. 

(with stamp) to C. B, RUGGLES & CO,, | E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 

Room C, Palace Hotel Blidg,, Cincinnati, O. | 50 Bremfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Established in 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 880. 


ials wanting teachers for next fail have already begun to consult us in reference to their 
needa. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis. 


dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, * - Ne. 59 Lafayette Place, NEW yous 
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Over one million cases of this dreadful, disgustiug, and oftentimes fatal disease have been cured permanently 
during the last five years by the use of this medicine. ite 
save you from the death-toils 
cure, [ 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
« appetizing. Sold by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
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OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


A Text Book for use in Public Schools, High Schools, and Normal Schools, and a 


Manual of Reference for Teachers. 


By ALEXANDER L. PETERMAN, late Principal, 


and Professor of Civil Government in the Normal School of the Kentucky State 
College. 12mo. Cloth. 218 pages. 60 cents. (Just published.) 


This is an entirely new work on a new plan. 
and is based on sound pedagogical principles. 


It is simple in treatment, lucid in style, direct in statement, 
It differs from all other text-books of its kind in that it begins 


with ome, developing the idea of government from the known parental control, and then proceeds to take up the 


school and to show how the idea of government underlies the 
school it reaches out to the civil district and shows the analogy between it 


safe organization of such an institution. From 


and the school and the family. Then 


follow in their order the government of the town and township, county, state,’ and finally the government of the 


United States is clearly and simply explained. 


It contains discussions on the general functions of a government ; different forms of government ; principles 
of justice ; the power of law; rights of liberty ; descriptions of parties and party machinery, and the Australian 


ballot system, introducing facsimiles of ballots actually used under this system. — ia ans 
It is simple enough for the Fourth Reader grade, yet sufficiently philosophical and orderly in its discussions 


to form the basis of more advanced study of higher institutions of learning. 
Specimen copies sent to any address on receipt of price. 


Correspondence with reference to the 
examination and introduction of this new work is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK : 
806 and 808 Broadway. 137 Walnut Street. 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CINCINNATI: 


CHICAGO: 
258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


Choice New “Text books Helps 
for nearly every branch of 

School and College Work- 
3b East 17TH STREET Caralogue Tree. 
WABAGLAVE CHICAGO Yorrespondence vat educators 


and keachers 15 


The New Ruskin,— Brantwood Edition, 


The new Brantwood Edition of Mr. Ruskin’s work, published by his authority, printed from type and 
on paper selected by himself before his recent illness, with illustrations prepared under his own super 
vision, and with separate introduction, by Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON of Harvard College, eight vol- 
umes are now ready: 


Time and Tide, The Two Paths, 
Munera Pulveris, The Ethics of the Dust, 
Modern Painters (in 2 vols.), Sesame and Lilies, 
And The Seven Lamps of Architecture (400 pages, 14 plates), $2.75. 
The other volumes of this edition will appear at the rate of about two per month. Send for circular. 


$1.50 
each. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


LEGAL HYGIENE 3°" 
By A. J. HIRSCHL, 
Author of “Law of Fraternities and Societies.” 


12mo, 200 «, Price in Cloth, with postage 
pane repaid. $2.00. 


Judge Dillon says: “ If every business man would 
read it, it would be the best thing he could do.” 

“ We take p’easure in recommending it to our readers. 
Orders may be sent to us.”—Journal of Education, 

Not a “ Form Book,” “ Manual,” nor “ Reference 
Book, but far better than these; it is especially rec. 
ommended by the most eminent Jurists, Educators, 
Bankers, and other business men, as being a book for 
popular legal instruction which simplifies, teach 
and applies the leading principles underlying al 
commercial law. Every banker should read it; ev- 
ery bank clerk epee to fit himself for promotion 
must read it. The book is especially adapted to young 
men in business who desire to become lawyers. 


“It reads like a novel. ‘ The style is lucid and ns 
inal.” Its sprightliness makes it interesting.” It 
deals in warnings rather than in directions ” ‘‘ Even 
a@ woman can understand it.” “ More important than 
the study of history, political economy, and kindred 
subjects. Admirably adapted to school-room uses.’’ 
** It does the cause of practical education a good ser- 
vice.” “As good a a year’s study at the Un‘versity ”’ 


F 
SEASHORE and COUNTRY. 


Popular Song Collection. 
Thirty six songs. A fine collection of refined. yet 
pular songs, with piano neat. 
eavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2. 


Popular Dance Coliection. 
No. 1. twenty-nine pieces; No. 2, twenty-five 


eces. 
The best dance music. especially adapted for the 
average musician Heavy paper, $1.00; ‘ 
$1 25: cloth glit, $2.00. 


Popular Piano Collection. 
No. 1, twenty-seven pieces; No. 2, twenty-four 
Pp 
Many of the best higher @ compositions of 
the day. Heavy paper, $1.00; bvards, ; 
cloth gilt, $2.00. 


Popular Four Hand Collection. 
Twenty pieces. 128 pages Just blished. 
Heavy paper, $1,00; boards, $1 25; cloth, gilt, $2. 
for Catalogue of Choice Musi 
Books any musielan. 
Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


For Piano In- 

MUSICAL CURRICULUM, 

By GEO. F. ROOT. bothin American 

and Foreign Fingering... Price of either Fingering 
$2.75 by mail, postpaid. r 

ROOT’S NEW COURSE. 

Byg¥. W. ROOT. most advanced and 

most practical book for Private or Class Vocal in- 
struction. Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 


postpaid. 
WED OMOAM STUDIES. 
.F. ensive se stud- 
ies by this eminent writer, In eight Books, “price, 
50cts. each, postpaid. A 
MUSICAL VISITOR. Choirs ane 
Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
Reading Matter. Single copies I5cts., $1.50 per year. 
Special terms to clubs of five or more. 4 tent beck 
RENA OF SONG. and 
By G. F. Root & ©.0.Case Conventions. Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. postpaid. 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. sot of instructions 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


74 W. 4th Mt. 18 E. 16th St., 
DINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


‘Valuable to ali business men, and invaluable to 
young men just commencing.” 
ce For Terms and Circulars containing the above | 
and other testimonials address the Author. care of 
Byam Weinschenk, & Hirschl, Lawyers, Howland 
Block, 184 Dearborn St., Chicago, LI. 6t 


m my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


ASENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
ol 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way, 


Longmans’ French Grammar. 


By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A, Mus. Bac., Assist 
aster in the City of London School. Crown 8vo.: 

212 pages. 60 cenfs. 

Separately: Part I Up to and including Reg- 
ular Verbs, with Vocabularies, etc. 30 cents. 

Part Il. Including Pronouns. Adverbs, Irregular 
Verbs Subjunctive Mood. Infinitive, and Partici- 
ples, with Vocabularies, etc. 30 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN &(0., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JOHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 


STORIES 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD 


370 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


‘THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 


| 370 pages. Cloth. Lliustrated. $1.25. 


The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting story which will be read with 
pleasure, and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature ; and to give a popular knowledge of 
the famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone to the grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


Liberal terms in quantities, Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr. ARNOLD DoDEL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, 89): 
“ If we consider the PRANG COURSE 4s a whole and compare it with corresponding methods weet for 


teaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe. 
a step in practi 


its great superiority cannot escape us. It is in fact 


pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.” 


Cireulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work oy 
Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 


Prang’s Shorter Course in 
Prang’s Complete 
will be sent on application to 


Form Study and Drawing. 
Course in Form Study and Drawing, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor PL, 


New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Room 95, BOSTON, MASS. 


ESPECIALLY TO SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


In offering you the services of this Bureau we wish to assure you that it is our purpose 
to aid, and not to hinder; to relieve you from expense and trouble, and not to fax or 
annoy. Applications for teachers always have prompt attention at this office, As to our 
method of doing business, let me say, we aim to conform to the expressed wishes of our 
patrons. One committee want an introduction to severa/ candidates whom they can meet, or 
with whom they can correspond, so as to have opportunity for comparison in selecting a teach- 
er to fill a vacancy ; another request us to name teachers already employed whose schools, 
can be visited, that they may be seen a¢ work; a third specify that on/y two or three can- 
didates shall be named, to avoid unnecessary correspondence, while a fourth asks for one 
only,—the best qualified for the position, and sometimes authorize us to select and engage 
the teacher wanted. In following directions we exercise our best judgment and great care 
to secure “the right teacher for the right place.” 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From R M, JonEs, Head Master William Penn Charter School, Philadel . ale UTT. 
LL My Dear Sir,— There has always been one field of usetulness — far 
extends, by any educational bureau in this country; namely, that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers already at work to better their condition by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better wages. bave reason to know that you have sucessfully 
occupied this fleld, and I congratulate you and the better class of American teachers upon the fact. 

From Supt. A. P. STONE Springfield, Mass: — We have obtained teac 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, all of whom he 
good = experienced teachers to select from, and the 

e oncernin can s have be full, 
Much time has been saved by seeking through the 

From C. E. BLak®, Prof. of Classics, French Protestant College, S: field, — UTT: 
I want to tell you how much pleased I am with your method of condu ing jour baa a ee been 
phon ig oy Sus 1‘ and ability to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of your manage- 
a a be _ me that you are one of the few upon whom the teachers and school officers can 

From Hon. JOHN EaTON, Pres. Marietta Coll and for 16 years U. Com ucation 
From my§knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I ld man int =! ‘in 
selecting the right teacher for the right place. 

From HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pres. University, San Francisco : shall bear mind 
excellent agency when we want other instructors, we surely shall 

Ne charge to school officers for furnishing teachers, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The writer’s aim is less to give grammatical instruction as 


such, than to so teach the language that the 


a thought of grammar would never use it except in a 
grammatical manner. The work is the most efficient in- 
strument for the acquisition of German yet made accessible 
to students. It is a perfect mine of equivalent idiomatic 


learner without 


“ Exceptionally skillful i arran ’—Frank- 


“T am covinced that any student of ern ties 
GERMAN. comparatively short time, acquire correct and thorough 
mo. oth, 46 man *xeellert sys Prof. Chas. A. 
9 parece $1.80. Send for Descriptive Schlegel, Normal College, City of New ¥ ork 


The student [ 


expression in both languages, and is a departure in language | THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, phraseology meee ae eye Th very copious vocabulary and 
New York. = 


teaching as novel as it is valuable, 


740 and 742 BROADWAY,| NEW YORK. 


Werner, College of the City of 
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